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“Iwas 
a stranger 
and you 


took me in’”’ 


The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs sheliter—clothing — medical care—who needs 
“to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) 
said for the repose of your soul immed- 
iately after your death. 


The St.Christopher’s Inn for homeless 
men was opened in I9O9. It accommo- 
dates 200 men. No one has ever been 
turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
Inn booklet. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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This Month 





Graymoor Receives Decree. Last 
month the Very Rev. Angelus 
Delahunt, S.A., our Father General, 
received from the Holv See the De- 





cree of Final Approbation for the 
Graymoor Friars. Together with the 
Decree, which was brought from 


fome by the Very Rev. Raphael 
Grande, $.A., Graymoor’s Procurator 
to the Holy See, there 
Friars. This marks a very important achievement in Graymoor’s history. In 
1909 Father Paul and the first members of the Graymoor Community were 
atholic Church by Pope Pius X. In 1951, the Friars 
received the first sg 40 of Preliminary final Decree, 
John XXIII, 1 Graymoor on October 7. 


Father General with new Constitutions 


came also the revised set of Constitutions for the 


received into the 
Approbation. The 


benignly cranted by Pope eached 


The Christian Faces Death. No Christian teaching is more certain than 
» which says that death is not final. That is, after death, man 
realizes a further destiny November’s lead article, Death and After, F1 
Roger, S.A., discusses the event which every man has to undergo. Page 4 


the one 


Youth Month. 
nedy, New 


people 


This month we are fortunate 
York City’s Police 
and their problems. Commissioner Kennedy tells about the progress 
being made to combat delinquency Page 8 


have Stephen P. Ken- 


Commissioner, write about our young 


> Helping Underdeveloped Countries. During the political campaign the 
question of helping poorer countries received considerable attention. 
John Brown Mason 

Lamp on the urgency 


formerly of Georgetown University reports for Tht 
and the good effects of such aid. Page 12 


NEAT MONTH IN THE LAMP: 
1960.” 
Feast. 


“Thoughts on Christmas Eve 


A mother tells how she prepares her youngsters for the Great 


member of CUSA, the Catholic Union of 
the Sick of America, tells how the sick may profit by their time. 





Appointed For General Council. 
above, 
appointed as consultors in the forthcoming General Council. Father Edward, 


The two Graymoor Friars pictured 
Fathers Edward Hanahoe and Dunstan Donovan, have been 


head of the Chair of Unity Office at Graymoor, is a consultor to the Secre- 
tariat on Christian Unity; Father Dunstan, who has been stationed in Rome, 
is a consultor on the Commission for the Eastern Churches. 

















Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“| promised publication in Tim 


Lamp and a donation to St 
Anthony's Bread for improve- 
ment in my Grandmother's 
health. She had a very severe 


attack of took 


her a long time to get better, 


asthma and it 


but with the help of praying 
the rosary and praying to St. 
Anthony she is well and still 


Miss M.D.L. 


living.” 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony's Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





Called Up 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a_ thank- 
you to the Blessed Mother and to St. 
Anthony for answering my prayers that 
I would hear from my son, as I didn’t 


hear trom him for 7 months. He called 
home and is well. The power of St 
Anthony seems to be unlimited. You may 
publish this. May God bless you and 
your goods works. Mrs. M 


Two Years 
Dear Father: Please print this letter. M 
humble thanks to the Infant of Prague, 
the Sacred Heart, Our Lady of th 
Rosary, St. Jude, St. Anthony, St 


in ul t saints for a ver 


Josepl 
sp cial ta 
ssibility tha 


Favor 

Dear Father 

rive dollars in 
granted by St 


this in your magazine 





< for 
mswer to a great tavor 
Anthon Please publish 
Mrs. H. B 


Urgent Request 
Dear Father: Sorry for the delay for my 
donation. I asked that St. Anthony 
my grandson me and not to prison 
Should that be 


donation 


send 


answered IL would send a 


Enclosed find a donation plus 


my monthly Sponsor pledg: Kindly 

print this in your magazine, THe Lamp. 
E.L.M. 

Operation 

Dear Father: Enclosed you will find 

$5.00. I had a major operation several 

months ago and promised St. 


Anthony 
if I came through I would send a con- 
tribution and have it publish d in Tr 
LAMP. 

St. Anthony has been most kind on 
this and many occasions of which I am 
most grateful and certainly offer thanks 


Mrs. C.B.McM. 


Resolved 

Dear Father: I offering, 
which is enclosed, and request for publi- 
cation if St. Anthony would obtain the 
satisfactory handling of 
expected and problems 
arising from a purchase, which trans 


promised an 


major, un- 
unintentional 





family 


handled 


connection and which could have beet 


action was through a 


very costly and exceedingly embarrass 
ing 

hanks to Saint 
was perfectly resolved and in good time, 
1 in one detail even more favorable 


than expected, and through a wholly 


Anthony, the matter 


unexpect d source 


grateful to Saint An 
other 


I um very, very 
thony for this and InNnUMCr ible 


favors he has obtained for me and mine 


“Gratet 
Feeling Better 
Dear Father: I am fulfilling a promise I 
le to St. Anthony if my prayers were 
’ red. M brother was very ill and 
fter a long time is feeling better 
ind able t get around and do some ligl 
Mrs. G.I 
Return 
! ir | r: Last Fall we were having 
i mission in our parish. A friend of m 
family was aw from the sacraments 15 
vears. I made the promise to St. Antho 


und my friend went to the mission ¢ 
day to contessi mn ind Holy ( mn tine 
Thanks to St. Anthony 
ing $10. Five is in answer to this sp« 


ind the 


ind I am enclo 


other is for his poor 


Mrs. B.M.( 


t } 
favor 


The Following Day 

Dear Father: IT am encl k for 
$2.00 in thanksgiving to St. Anthony for 
costly gift. It had 


person whom | 


sing a check for 


having brought back a 
heen taken 
thought would never return it 
to St. Anthony for help and the follow 


way by a 


I pr iyed 


ng day it was returned. May God 
hower His Blessings on you and as 
sociates Mrs. A.G.C 


Son Answered 
Dear Father 
Tne Lamp this public 


Will vou ple ise publish i 
acknowledgment 


of St. Anthony’s greatness and miracu- 
lous answers to our prayers? I am en- 
closing $25 in his name. I have a teen 
ie son and St. Anthony has always 


have asked for 


Mrs. D. A 


favor I 
my son. Thank you. 


answered every 


Bread 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a check with 
this letter to give to St. Anthony’s Bread 
as I promised, after my harvest for favors 


M.M 


received. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 














Our Lady of the Atonement $4303.54 
Mrs. MM Jal., $ Mrs. ES, Fla $3; Mr 
Mrs. AL, Mass $2; Mrs. KJ, Ala $1 Miss 
MM, Va $5; JG, Cal $5 Mrs HJ Was! 
$2; Miss AL, N.Y., $2 
Little Flower 4332.91 
Mrs. WD. Pz 
St. Anthony 298.00 
KW. W IM, Ma M HB 
NS Mi 
Mrs TI 
ER. ¢ 
Mi 
N.Y $ 
EN ri 
>» N 
$1.47 
cD J 











AW. NY 
St Bernadette 3593.00 
or Ma 
Our Lady ef Perpetual Help 3815.80 
Mrs. MM, Cal $2 
Sacred Heart Burs 3609 38 
Est. of A $1000; Mr N.Y $ V I 
Mass., $1; M d Mr N ce N.Y 
$5; Miss AL, N.Y $10 
Blessed Martin De Porres 2609.82 
Mr PS, Fla s 
Our Lady of Miraculous Medal 2829.45 
Mrs MH, N.Y $ Mi Al N.Y sit ce 
N.Y $s 
DC, $2 
co, N.Y 
KH, LI 
+M. Mass 
$2; Mrs 1 
of Fatima 1393.00 
N.Y $1: CC Oo $1; M & Mrs 
Car $ Mr PM, N.Y $2: Mis 
$1 
Conception 1107.70 
Mass $2 





St. Philomena 





640.00 
A & RM Mass $2: Miss EM. N.Y Mi 
GM. O., $5: Mrs. HJ, Wash., $2 
St. Pius X 4779.98 
St. Francis Xavier 3045.60 
St. Matthias 2480.00 
Sacred Shoulder 2424.95 
AH, Ind $3 
Our Lady of Lourdes 2274.05 
St. L 2115.00 
St. Rita 2069.75 
RD, SA, $10; Mr. & Mrs. CM, PR, $5 
Sts. Michael & Honora 2018.50 
Father Paul 2021.19 
Mr. & Mrs. RR, Mass $5 
St. Raphael 1699.66 
St. Margaret of Scotland 1566.98 
All 1442.87 


nts 
Mr:. DQ. N.J., $1 
Father Drumgoole 


Hope 

Brother Jude 
St. Patrick 
Holy Spirit 
St. John the Baptist 
Father Baker 

St Michael 

J. Fam., Pa., 





$1; Miss AL, N.Y., $2 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However. each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


_ SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 


tH mcomplekted 





Ir 1s in a parish that one begins to be a member of the Church 
and to advance in wisdom and knowledge of the things of God. 
In the baptistry as an infant the young are taken to receive the 
first indelible mark of a Christian. Later on there comes. the 
happy day of First Holy Communion and Confirmation. As altar 
boys, many walk from the sacristy to closely participate in the 
Mass. As young ladies and gentlemen, many will walk down the 
center aisle on their wedding day. 

These are some of the vital occurrences which take place in 
a parish and there is no denying the fact that holy and talented 
priests are needed to guide and inspire parish life. In the hom« 
family prayer is the common practice. Neighbors help one an- 
other wherever there is need. 

Some of the Graymoor priests are called upon to work in 
parishes. Others are assigned to give parish missions and 
retreats. Many others are sent on the foreign missions. 

By contributing to a Graymoor Burse. our benefactors make 
it possible for more young men to be trained for the priesthood 
and enable more Graymoor priests to carry on 
the above works. T 
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AND 
AFTER 


by ROGER MATZERATH, S.A. 


Despite the differences 
that make each human 
being unique, each enters 
and leaves through the 
same doors 


N various occasions recorded in the Gospel, 

Christ was moved by emotion for the blind, 

the sick, the unfortunate. Only once, how- 

ever, in His career was He moved to tears. 
The Gospel records that at the death of His friend, 
Lazarus, Our Lord wept. 

Death is a common occurrence. In fact, there is 
nothing as common in all the world as death except 
birth. Neither is exactly the same for each of us; 
the circumstances are different for rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief. Yet the identical experiences 
remain common to all. Despite the infinite variety of 
differences that separate us in life, each of us enters 
und leaves through the same doors. 

Such common experiences shed light neither on 
birth nor on death. Both remain a mystery. We had 
nothing to say about the time, place, race, parents 
and so many other details of birth; we shall have 
almost equally little to say about our deaths. There 
is this difference though in our attitude toward one 
und the other. We hold the day of birth in happy 
memory. In childhood it is one of the bright days 
of the year; in adulthood we celebrate it perhaps 
quietly but with quiet joy; late in life we mark the 
day as a sign of achievement. Death, on the other 
hand, is looked upon as something somber and 
sorrowful, to be kept out of mind as a depressing 


evil. 
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DEATH... 





Perhaps one reason why we shudder at death is 


the memory of unpleasant experiences in the past. 
Sometimes it seems that funeral customs and _ prac- 
tices have as their main purpose to distress and 
anguish the survivors as much as possible. The con- 
duct, moreover, seemingly expected of the mourners 
is calculated to blanch the staunchest heart. When 
I was a boy I lived across the way from a church. 
I remember very vividly how, as the funeral pro- 
cessions reached the door of the church on their way 
out, friends and relatives, particularly the women, 
would’ break out in loud, uncontrollable sobbing 
end often faint away after their hysterical displays. 

Yet even apart from the extravagant sorrow 
shown by some, death is a sorrowfui event. The 
basic reason for this is that death is a separation. 
Why is a man happy in the midst of his co-workers, 
his friends, his family? Because he is with them in 
joy and love. The human heart is so constituted that 
it is happiest when it can give itself to someone else. 
Separation from friends and loved ones always means 
sadness, distress, unhappiness. Death is the supreme 
separation in which we leave everyone behind: our 
family, our friends, the world, even our own bodies. 
It is inevitable then that death brings the greatest 
sadness. The tears of Christ at the death of Lazarus 
prove that we are right in our feelings. 

Sadness at death naturally takes the form of 
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criet over the demise of others. It is the only experi- 
ence we know. We could be sad over our own deaths 
by anticipation, of course, but human nature prefers 
to avoid that view. Since we are all afraid of death 
to some degree, we most often take that stand of 
looking upon death as something for others rather 
than for ourselves. Yet whichever way we look upon 
death, the problem remains that death separates us 
from those we respect and love, and the cross hangs 
heavy How can Wwe bear it? Is there any Way ot 
bridging the terrible abyss that death drives so 
deeply between people? 

The answer to this question is locked up in the 
kind of bond that united them in life. In. other 
words, it all depends on how they loved. If their 
love existed mostly on the physical level and for the 
sake of the pleasure to oneself, then all is lost by 
death. Dives, the rich man pictured in the Gospels, 
who was clothed in fine garments and who feasted 
rovally every day, was stripped of everything be- 
cause he lived for these things alone. Death over- 
comes and engulfs the body and anything of a similar 
material nature. If love does not reach out higher 
and beyond, then indeed the separation of the 
deceased and those left behind is complete. 

If love, on the other hand, exists on a spiritual 
level, death cannot leap up and tear it down. Where 
members of a family, for example, delight in each 
other's company: they share joys and sorrows to- 
gether, they wish the other's good and forget their 
own to bring it about, they are we rather than a 
number of independent I's, then, although death 
brings anguish when it strikes, it cannot reach the 
spiritual bond of love that keeps such a family intact 


over every disaster. 





Eternal punishment is the everlasting separation of the sinner from 


God, because the sinner continues to reject God. Here the devil 
conducts lost souls into Hell 








In this scene of the Last Judgment from the stained glass window 


of the Cathedral of Chartres, France, the act of God as supreme 


Judge is symbolized by balancing scales 


Perhaps this idea may be made clearer by an 
appeal to experience. A little girl loved her mother 
dearly. They were hardly ever separated. Even 
though the child was young, a real bond of devo 
tion existed between the two. Suddenly, the mothe 
was stricken with a fatal disease and soon died. 
Everyone was fearful of the effect her mother’s 
death would have on the little girl. After much argu- 
ment among the relatives, the father decided he had 
to tell her what happened and to show her the 
mother’s body. All eyes watched closely; many 
expected an emotional breakdown. The daughter, 
however, carefully looked, paused and then turned 
away with a little sigh of relief. “That isn’t my 
mommy,” she confided to her father. Putting he 
hand over her heart, she explained, “Mommy is in 
here.” 

I think that the experience of many people is 
really similar. Once the numbness and sense of 
calamity has passed, they realize that the corpse 
before them does not contain the one they loved 
so much. Rather, he or she is still close; in fact, is 
still with them in love, in interior conversation, in 
memories that cannot be destroyed. Such a union 
with the departed is a real possession. It enriches 
the possessor and often gives a sense of warm con- 
tact that does not exist even with living persons 
that one meets every day. 

For one who has experienced something of this 
communion, death loses a lot of its sharpness, its 
absolute nature. The assurance that death does not 
cut one off completely gives us a certain confidence 
to face it better. Death is not the unremitting separa- 
tion nor unrelenting suffering it seems to be. 

Yet, no matter how we view it, death is still a 
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At death, the human soul, if it is in a state of perfect charity, 


will enter into the immediate joys of heaven 


fearful specter. When we consider it as coming to 
us, look at it face to face, the great leveler is more 
than apt to cast an icy fear down to the very roots 
of our being. In such times we can do no_ better 
than look at how the Master died. 

When Our Lord was lifted up on Calvary. it 
seemed that He had lost everything. His disciples 
had fled away in fear and trembling, all except St. 
John who stood with the Sorrowful Mother. And He 
could lift neither hand not foot to help her. His 
Father appeared to have abandoned Him to both 
desolation and the fury of a maddened mob. All 
the work He had so carefully done during His 
public life tor the good of souls seemed wasted and 


in vain. “It is finished,” He cried. 


Ter on Calvary as ever betore Christ was: still 
Lord, still the Teacher, still the great High Priest 
reaching out to souls. His is the task to show men 
not only how to live but also how to die and He 
will not rest until all is achieved. His crv. then. is 
not so much a declaration of the end but rather 
that all is accomplished. He has completed the work 
that the Father gave Him to do. 

In like manner, the last moment of life for every 
human being is not so much the moment in which 
life is finished, but the moment in which the supreme 
sacrifice can be accomplished. The creature can 
commend its existence into the hands of the Creator: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” By 
accepting the divine will at death, one can perform 
the greatest deed of his life—that of giving himself 
body and soul to God. 


AND AFTER 
We have said that man has little to say about 
the time, place, and circumstance of his death. On 
the other hand, however, several facts are very 
definite about man’s death. Three of these concern 
his final destiny: 1) it brings to an end man’s 
ability to gain merit; 2) it is part of man’s satis- 
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faction of divine justice; 3) it occurs according t 





divine Providence. 


] 


First of all, death brings an immediate and final 


standstill to the spiritual movement produced in 
man’s soul by the grace of God. The time of merit 
and spiritual progress is forever at an end. Thy 
“power of meriting” ends with death. Man ceases 
to gain merit because death has destroyed in him 


the peculiarly human working powers. 


rpyuar the present life is man’s only opportunity 

for doing the good work which will win him a 
heavenly reward is a fact verified by the words of 
Christ. 
while it is day; night is coming, when no one can 
work.” (John 9:4) Here Christ clearly states this 


“IT must do the works of him who sent me 


most important truth. 

At death the soul of man, being immortal. sw 
vives. But at the same time man ceases to be truly 
man. No longer can he do the deeds of man. The 
brightness of the soul when it enters heaven—th 
beauty of the risen body at the final resurrection will 
both be on account of the perfections which wer 
in us at the moment of death. 

Secondly, death is part of man’s satisfaction of 
divine justice. From death 
is the return of man to the dust from which he was 


a material standpoint 


taken. Because of the relationship between the death 
of ordinary human beings and the death of the Son 
of God. death has lost its victorv. In the beginning 
death came to Adam as the result of his sin. Now it 
is a penalty which, in union with Christ’s death 
brings about the purification of man’s soul. 

In the case of martyrdom, death becomes most 
clorious. To suffer for justice’ sake. for the faith of 
Christ is the supreme glory of human death. It is 
interesting to realize that no angel can be a martyr. 
Unlike St. Lawrence, no angel could suffer on the 
gridiron. Only human beings can undergo such 
martyrdom, And it was a human body which the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity assumed in 
order to undergo the torments of the Cross. 


rpyurrpLy, death occurs according to divine Provi- 
| dence. All those who win eternal life, do so be- 
cause of the Almighty. It is God’s grace that shapes 
the events of their lives. Even the moment of death 
is a happy moment insofar as Ged takes their souls 
at a time when they are prepared to die. In other 
words, those who reach heaven, do so because death 
overtakes them while they are in a state of grace. 
Nothing could be more opportune for a human 
being than to die in the state of grace. Everything 
afterwards hinges upon this good fortune. 

No Christian teaching is more certain than the 
one which says that death is not final. That is, after 
death, man realizes a further destiny. St. Paul says 
that Christ “has destroyed death and brought to 
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light life and incorruption by the gospel.” (2 Timo- 
thy 1:10) The old order has changed. Long, long 
ago God said to Adam, “Thou shalt die the death.” 
Genesis 2:17) Christ has brought about a complete 
reversal of the conditions which existed after man- 
kind’s fall. St. Paul explains this as follows: “Do you 
not know that all we who have been baptized into 
Christ Jesus have been baptized into his death? 
For we were buried with him by means of Baptism 
into death, in order that, just as Christ has arisen 
from the dead through the glory of the Father. so 
we also may walk in newness of life. For if we have 
been united with him in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be so in the likeness of his resurrection 
also.” (Romays 6:3-4 

The event which takes place immediately after 
death is the “Particular Judgment.” Two features 
associated with the particular judgment are its 
suddenness and its secrecy. We know of no human 


being who has been rejected by God in this judg- 


ment. We do know that the Blessed Mother and the 
canonized saints are in the society of the elect. No 
human eye has witnessed what takes place at that 
first crucial moment when the soul finds itself on 
the threshold of eternity. 

For those who are saved, this moment contains 
an overwhelming revelation that they belong to God 
for ever and ever. All the works, great and small 
done during their mortal life are remembered by 
God and rewarded as only God can reward. As it is 
written in the Apocalypse, “Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord henceforth. Yes, says the Spirit 
let them rest from their labors, for their works 
follow them.” 

Although for many of the elect, the actual reward 
of their good works will be delaved by a period of 


captivity in purgatory, nevertheless their ultimate 


wee 
reward is forever secure. The justice of God, which 


rewards © according to his works, will not 


thout its payment. T 


itt 
sa 


Through the last sacraments the Church brings spiritual strength to the dying, so that, if they receive Penance, Viaticum, and Extreme 
Unction with proper dispositions, they will enter into heavenly joy without further suffering 
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by STEPHEN P KENNEDY 


New York City’s Police Commissioner speaks out 
on the root causes of a nationwide problem 


DELINQUENC 


UVENILE delinquency is a real menace—but 

it can be curbed! After a seven-year period 

of soaring delinquency, New York City last 
year experienced its first decrease in juvenile 
offenses. Juvenile crime declined 4.9 per cent 

as measured by arrests of children under 16 years 
of age. There was also a decrease of 3.6 per cent in 
arrests of persons in the 16 to 21 year age group. 
This is limited progress. However, these percent- 
ages, to me, are not merely statistics, but represent 
human beings whose acts necessitated 29,448 ar- 
rests. Some of them, unfortunately, were arrested 
more than once. Separate and apart from this group, 
there were 33,599 cases of juveniles who were re- 
ported to the Police Department's Youth Division 


for delinquency acts which were not serious or 
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fiagrant enough to require a summary arrest but 
which indicated a developing problem. This year 
delinquency and youth crime seems to be on the 
rise again. Statistics for the first six months of this 
year indicate an increase of 5.4 per cent in arrest of 
juveniles and youths. 

Police deal with the end product of delinquent 
behavior. They do not control the factors which 
produce delinquency and youth crime. The family, 
the school, religion and neighborhood influences all 
play a most important role in molding proper traits 
of character. Of these, the family as the basic unit 
in our society, is recognized as possessing primary 
responsibility for the physical, mental, social and 
moral development of the child. 

Numerous studies have been conducted to fathom 
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the causes of delinquency. The one aréa of agree- 
ment that can be gleaned from them concerning 
influences affecting a child’s behavior is the fact 
that the role of the family is crucial. Delinquents 
are most often found in those families where parents 
fail to recognize their moral obligation to raise 
their children in an atmosphere of morality. obedi- 
ence, and respect. 

The rearing of a child in our complex society is 
a difficult task. The atomic ‘age and the accelerated 
pace of modern life has heightened tensions which 
affect family life and which is reflected in today’s 
overwhelming emphasis on materialism and hedon- 
ism. Parents must be constantly alert to influences 
which increase a child’s susceptibility to delinquent 
acts. They have an obligation to exert every effort 
to build character so that young people can with- 
stand undue pressures and deleterious influences. 
I consider religious and moral training a most im- 
portant responsibility which parents owe their off- 
spring. 


UR society has based its laws upon the moral law. 
0 Parents who instruct their children to live by the 
Ten Commandments are in essence teaching their 
children to obey the law of the land. Unfortunately, 
it seems to be easier to teach the letter of the law 
rather than the spirit of the law. The practice and 
example set by adults develop attitudes and behav- 
ior patterns in their children, Children are quick to 
recognize the gap between sham or lip-service and 
genuine practice. For parents to reiterate, “thou 
shalt not steal,” is meaningless if the child hears 
them boast about adding fictitious sums to their 
income tax deductions or jumping a traffic light. 

Another destructive influence in the home arises 


when parents constantly bicker and quarrel. To be 


subjected to strained relations between parents pro- 
vides a harmful example and may instill in the child 
a feeling of insecurity. Parental decency in practice 
far transcends the preaching of decency. 

Children like to know that their parents consider 
them as individuals with individual needs which are 
different for each child in a family and for each 
stage of their progress. However, the granting of 
rights and privileges as they progress from infancy 
to childhood through adolescence must be accom 
panied by the recognition, acceptance and discharge 
of their responsibilities. Each child needs to know 
early in life that he is responsible for what he does 
and that he has freedom of will. He must learn to 
recognize right from wrong, or suffer the conse- 


quences, 


Pp Nts must prevent their children from becom- 
ing truants. In addition to the loss of academic 
training, a child who absents himself from school 
usually gets into trouble during this unsupervised 
time. He seeks out companions who are also “on the 
loose” and, together, while seeking adventure or 
merely something to do, commit mischievous and 
criminal acts. 

School authorities are in a sense substitute par- 
ents. They should receive the most willing coopera- 
tion in their efforts to educate, train and supervise. 
With their help a parent may be able to explore the 
reasons for a child’s truancy and take necessary 


steps to prevent is recurrence. 


uRING school years, children begin to draw away 
D trom home and seek out relationships with their 
peers. Friends become equal to and sometimes more 
than parental ties. The youngster wants their accept- 


ance and approbation. Often, (Cont. on page 20) 


AN BE STOPPED 





Police Commissioner Kennedy opens a summer play street by turn- 


ing on a sidewalk hydrant with a new type nozzle for showers 





At Manhattan Police Headquarters, the Commissioner discusses the 
positive aims that can be accomplished by the “Youth Division” 
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EDITORIALS 


Among Neighbors 


PIn this age of "bigness," which is characterized by "big" movements, "big" under- 
takings, "big" goals, it is easy to lose sight of the individual human being. The 
danger is that many are encouraged to become great lovers of mankind but weak 
lovers of individual men. ’ 

Thus if a man is able to say, "I visited a lonely and unhappy old man weekly 
for one year," his contribution seems small and paltry. 

This kind of effort, declared a speaker at the recent celebrations in honor 
of St. Vincent de Paul, is the typical Christian one. No one writes to detract 
from the mighty efforts of large charitable groups of people, but more important 
than anything else is the individual work of personal service done out of friend- 
liness and love. It is part of the neighborliness taught by Christ when He answered 
the question, "Who is my neighbor?" 

Although professional skill has taken over many areas of assistance to the 
ill and troubled, it can never fully replace the person-to-person contact. This 
personal element brings warmth, counsel, and interest. It can do far more in 
helping others overcome their misery than many ambitious theories of social wel- 
fare. 

If the divine dignity of our neighbor, whom we help, is constantly kept in 
mind, we will always have a tremendous motive for the expression of our charity. 
This kind of Christian charity, on the grassroots level, is the close-at-hand 
neighborliness which we frequently forget, but it is the kind which can transform 
the world. 





Report From Japan 


mIn recent years the great flow of converts to the Catholic faith in Japan which 
characterized the years just following the war has lessened. This is not to say 
that the progress of the Church in Japan has not been flourishing. The annual 
number of catechumens has remained at about 17,000 during the period from 1950 to 
the present. Since 1947 the number of Catholics--exclusive of Kyushu, where the 
original nucleus of Catholics were found in 1865--has quadrupled. Nagasaki, 
which had the largest concentration of Catholics in Japan, suffered tremendously 
during the war but since that time the churches have been rebuilt and the numbers 
of the faithful have increased steadily. 

Although the actual number of converts to the faith is smaller than it was 
15 years ago, an aspect of progress which may be overlooked in statistical data is 
the fact that the Catholic Church is making its presence felt in ever wider 
circles in Japan through the media of radio, television and other forms of pub- 
licity. Plans are now being discussed for a regular radio program to be broadcast. 
At present and on special occasions religious ceremonies, including the Mass, are 
televised. In this way the knowledge of Catholicism reaches into millions of 
homes and contacts people who would never under ordinary circumstances take any 
interest in the Church. The comparatively large number of Japanese vocations to 
the priesthood and religious life is another special blessing that should not be 
overlooked. 

In explaining the reason why the Japanese are slow in accepting the true 
faith, Fr. Teiji Yasuda, writing in The Japan Missionary Bulletin says: "The Faith 
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is never easily accepted in a country like Japan, which has an ancient and estab- 
lished culture. So long as Christianity is bound too closely to Western culture, 
the Japanese whose customs, ways of living and thoughts are quite g#tterent, will 
feel removed from the Faith." Some of the obstacles to the acceptance of the 
Faith among the Japanese may be listed as follows: I) the social conditions of 
Japan which make the seeking of the Faith something unusual and special; 2) the 
personal situation in which family traditions, education and occupation form 
obstacles to the Faith; 3) the fact that in some instances the Church has not made 
a positive influence upon the social and intellectual life: of the ordinary 
Japanese. Sad 

Nevertheless, the Graymoor Friars in Japan, from whom we have received this 
report, state that in all their parishes and missions there is a large continuous 
number of people seeking admission into the Church. The situation is much more 
difficult among the "Hidden" Christians in southern Japan, where Father Joseph 
Newell, S.A., is in charge. 


Pretty Bad Without It 


>Premier Khrushchev's violent attack on the United Nations resulted in his defeat 
at the hands of the UN General Assembly. He failed to oust Secretary Dag Ham- 
marskjold and to make the UN a Communist tool by sheer naked force. 

But political observers think that Khrushchev's campaign against the UN has 
just begun and will increase in intensity. 

For many peoples of the world the UN is witben deed as one organization on a 
community-of-nations level that can negotiate to keep world peace. Before the 
dangers that threaten the world in the event of nuclear war, more persons than 
ever realize the importance of the UN. 

It brings to mind a Pat-and-Mike story we recently heard. Years ago Pat and 
Mike were working in a peat field in Ireland. An airplane--rarely seen in those 
days--went by overhead. Pat looked up, shook his head, and said, "I wouldn't want 
to be way up there with that machine." To which Mike answered, a minute later, 
"And I wouldn't want to be up there without it." 


To Plan Our Cities 


POne of the most disturbing omens of the Sixties is the decline of the cities of 
our land. Mounting congestion, slums, racial questions, shortage of schools and 
play space, and delinquency are some of the elements of the disturbing urban con- 
dition. 

This city sickness has tremendous implications. In the U.S., 168 urban 
centers produce 90% of our national income. They contain % of our manufacturing 
capacity. Their connection with national prosperity is evident. 

In recent months there has been considerable criticism of the Urban Renewal 
Program, some if it doubtlessly justified. However, this is the federal govern- 
ment's most significant and ambitious response to urban decay. In order for it to 
work it requires the thoughtful cooperation of all the citizens concerned. Up to 
the present many citizens have preferred to criticize rather than to cooperate. 

Some of the elements in the renewal program, such as housing code enforce- 
ment and clearance of neighborhood slums are readily agreed to. But it is clear 
that one basic interest underlying the whole question of the cities is the race 
question. Here is an issue where--regardless of feelings and emotions--Catholics 
can make their position clear. That many of them have done so is evident from the 
large numbers who have refused to desert a changing neighborhood even in the face 
of overwhelming financial crises for many parishes. 

Only energetic participation in community organizations which are facing the 
problem of Urban Renewal will speed *. the task of saving our cities. 
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Two of three people in the world live in 
countries which are unable 


to prevent fatal diseases 


yet many peoplestilak = WHY HELP 
UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES? | 


by JOHN BROWN MASON 
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ITH the end of the summer vacations 
many American tourists have returned 
from visits to the “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

lheir travel tales on long winter evenings include a 

great variety of experiences. Usually, however, we 

hear reports of the modern hotels they enjoyed in 
places like New Delhi, Cairo, and Rio de Janeiro, 
with all the comfort and conveniences money can 
buy for foreigners and a few local people. But ou 
returning friends also relate with almost disbelief 
accounts of the poverty-stricken and disease-ridden 
multitudes whom they encountered on every hand. 

Memories haunt them with sights of starving 

mothers, unfed babies and children going blind 

with trachoma, but too lethargic to fight off the 
swarms of hungry flies clustering about their eyes. 

And they tell of hungry men too weak to produce 

enough food to support their growing families. 

These eye-witness stories reinforce reports which 
we have received for years from missionaries, physi- 
cians, economists, teachers and foreign service offi- 
cials. These men have furnished long. statistical 
tables which show the unbelievable extent of hu- 

man misery in the larger part of the world at a 

tine when our own living standard is constantly 


rising, 


r\> mention but a few of these specific data: Two 
| # three people in the world live in underde- 
veloped countries. Sixty-five per cent of mankind 
receives only twenty per cent of the world’s annual 
income. On the other hand, thirty-five per cent of 
the people—primarily those living in the United 
States, Canada, Europe, Australia and New Zealand 
—enjoy a full eighty per cent of the total annual 
income. The average per capita income of one bil- 
lion people in underdeveloped countries, outside of 
Red China, is about sixty dollars a year. In Western 
countries it averages a thousand dollars, and in the 
United States more than two thousand a year. Be- 
cause of the prevalence of poverty, disease and 
ignorance, people in India die at an average age 
of 32, in Mexico and Egypt, 39, in Brazil, 53. But 
in this country the average life expectancy is 69 
years and in Sweden over 70. 

The number of people suffering from deadly 
diseases is extremely high in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and results in appalling human misery and 
staggering losses in national production and wealth. 
Disease and poverty run in a vicious circle. Physical 
and mental labor declines in quantity and quality 
as bacteria and bugs ravage the body. Serious dis- 
eases afflict between seventy and eighty per cent 
of the population of Egypt, and fully one hundred 


per cent in parts of Iran (Cont. on page 20) 


























































As part of its program for improving the standard of health 
Argentina, with UN help, sends nurses to visit remote villages 
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International experts participate in the ‘‘Pillapi’’ project to increase 

farm productivity in the countries of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador 


Adequate nutrition for children in underdeveloped countries is 





made possible by the installation of modern milk-drying plants 
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Inside the jar, the insect climbed slowly, firmly 


on its bent green wires of legs. 


Tanya watched with dreadful fascination 


while Peter unscrewed the lid off the jar 


ACTHING OF BEAUTY 


chill of the kitchen, 
Tanya Kovacs poured coffee for her husband, 
Elgar, 


N the grey farmhouse 


then sat beside him on the wooden 


While he drank 


traced the lines on the table top, lines running deep 


bench thirstilv. her fingers 
as the scars in her heart. Her amber eves frowned 
at the window where a pinion branch scratched re- 
lentlessly, as if it too demanded something she could 
not give. 

Under her chair, the boy Peter made incoherent 
noises and bumped the chair legs. A pained look 
filled the woman's eves. 

Elgar spoke sternly, “Please, son, take your train 
outdoors.” 

The child crawled awkwardly, as a wounded 
animal, to his feet. His dull blue eves met those of 
his father. “Yes, Papa.” He shuffled towards the 
back door, jerking the milk-carton train behind him. 

The door slammed shut and Tanya shivered, 
pulled her wrapper higher under her bun of wheat- 
colored hair and pinned it tight under her chin. 

Elgar studied his wife's face. “The bov ain't 
sick. He’s just lonely 
school.” 


"put. 


face drawn into a frown. 


with the older ones in the 


but he is sick,” said Tanya, her white 
“You heard the doctor 
Say so.” 

“Doctors don't know everything,” said Elgar, his 
words ringed with bitterness. “I know my boy. I 


see him play with the toys.” 


myanxya dared not look at her husband. “Yes,” she 
i softly, “he plays, but he is not happy. His 
eves are old and tired like the people at home.” 

Elgar stood up and silently put the coffee pot 
on the back of the wood range. 

Tanya interpreted his silence as a_ refusal to 
discuss Peter's illness. “It is not right,” she mur- 
mured. 

Elgar took his mackinaw from a peg hw the 


by E. COLVIN SCOTT 


roller towel, flung it across his heavy shoulders. 
‘Was it right we come to America? 

Tanya felt the lump harden in her throat. How 
could she tell him it was not right for Peter? That's 
what the doctor had meant, wasn't it. when he had 


talked of withdrawal 
ity? And 


damaged ego, lack of secur 
brought the ulti 


matum, “Tomorrow we see a specialist.” 


vesterday’s visit had 


Elgar buttoned his mackinaw, squared _ his 
“Tanya, we got this far alive 
all of us, to make the new life. 


too, enough saved to make the payment on_ the 


shoulders, and said 


And we got more 


little house over the hill. That money ain't going 
to no fanev doctor. The boy ll do finer oncet we get 
into our own place.” 

Tanva knew that Elgar could not be dissuaded. 
With all of her husband's 


country, he held in dis- 


It wasn’t just the monev. 
enthusiasm for the new 
trust and suspicion professional people whose skills 
and knowledges were beyond his grasp. She began 
to stack the 


through her hands. but a smile quivered upon her 


cereal bowls. Fingers of fear coursed 
lips. “You hurry now, Elgar. The sugar beets do not 


leap from the earth, no?” 


“Then Mr. 
4 Ericson not need me on the digging machine.” 
He kissed his wite lightly on the cheek and left. 


Tanya washed the dishes and swept the floor. 


— taut face eased into a grin 


The linoleum was a dirty brown color that wax 
failed to brighten. If only she had been able to 


hooked 


rug with heavy fringe. In this houseful of donated 


bring one of her rugs from home—a gay 


furniture, there was no small familiar thing to 
warm the heart. Unknowingly, she had transmitted 
her own homesickness to her son. He was barely 
five, too little to suffer his own remembrances. 
And now this afternoon Peter must see the special- 
ist. But how dare she defy her husband to save 
her son? (Cont. on page 26) 
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More Listeners Than Ever 


OW many people still listen to radio? Or 

to religious programs on radio?” We were 

putting this question to Father Romanus 

Dunne, S. A., Director of Graymoor’s Ave 
Maria Hour. 

Father Romanus, a youthful, smiling priest who 
hails from Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y., answered op- 
timistically. “Radio programming is doing better 
than ever,” he answered. “Catholic radio program- 
ming shows an amazing vitality in spite of the phe- 
nomenal growth of television.” 

Many Catholic radio programs, such as_ the 
Ave Maria Hour, Sacred Heart Hour, and the Hour 


of the Crucified are by and large morning programs. 
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Many people listen to these programs before going 
to Mass on Sunday morning. 

The Ave Maria Hour has a further advantage 
over the sermon-type program which is almost ex- 
clusively a morning or evening program. Since the 
Ave Maria Hour is the dramatic presentation of the 
life of Christ or the lives of saints and holy persons, 
it is found suitable for broadcast at almost any hour 
of the day or night. 

Next we asked Father Romanus if there was any 
way, such as Trendex, to get a rating on the num- 
ber of listeners to the Ave Maria Hour. 

“No,” he replied. “It would be next to impossible 


to get a rating such as this. We have too many sta- 
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throughout the United States, 
Canada, Australia, India, and Ghana to be able to 


tions (more than 300 


tack our listeners down. But we did get a fair 
sampling recently when we offered a free souvenir 
recording of The Sermon on the Mount to anyone 
vho would write to the Graymoor Friars, Garrison, 
\. Y. Between two and three thousand letters came 
n during a three-week period.” 

Then Father Romanus went on to explain that 
Catholic broadcasting cannot be estimated simply 
n terms of Trendex ratings. “The truth and _ in- 
spiration of these programs is intended as an occa- 
sion of God's grace; therefore no one knows the 
spiritual impact which such a program often has 
m an individual listener.” 

Among the letters coming to Graymoor during 
this 25th Anniversary Year of the Ave Maria Hour 
there are many from the shut-in and the afflicted 


of the country who otherwise might not come into 


Carlo De Angelo has 
directed the Ave Maria 
Hour for ten years 





ed 


contact with religion. For example, here is a letter 
which is typical: 

We are a group of teenagers who listen and 
enjoy the Ave Maria Hour each Sunday morn- 
ing. The stories are so beautiful and they are 
acted out so well, and we learn many lessons 
from them. 

Or another: 

[1 am an inmate of the Ohio Penitentiary. I 
listen to the Ave Maria Hour each Sunday. It is 
a very beautiful, comforting and inspiring pro- 
gram and although I am of a different faith, I 
believe God extends His love, truth and guid- 
ing light to all men, as the announcer on the 
Ave Maria Hour says each week, regardless of 


race, creed or color. 


In Father Romanus’ reckoning, the percentage 


of Catholic and non-Catholic listeners is about 
50/50. He cites letters such as the following: 
Although I am of the Protestant religion, I 


have listened to your program for many years. 


It has been a great help to me in so many ways. 








Father Rornanus Dunne 
S.A., is Executive 
Producer of the Ave 
Maria Hour 


Many times it has given me inspiration, peace 
of mind, and has helped me in times of afflic- 
tion. I sincerely pray it has helped many others 
as it has me. 

I am Protestant and yet I look forward with 
pleasure to each of the programs of the Ave 
Maria Hour. 


Another priest who backs up Father Romanus’ 
optimistic view of religious radio programs is Father 
Hugh Noonan of the Hour of St. Francis. This lat- 
ter program is also a dramatic program heard ove1 
several hundred stations. 

Looking back over the 25 vears of our radio 
apostolate, nearly 1500 individual Ave Maria Hour 
programs have been broadcast by the Graymoor 
Friars—week after week without interruption since 
1935. During these years it has become a standby 
for many people. Now the oldest Catholic dramatic 
program on radio, it still pursues the aims set out 
for it by the late Father Anselm, S. A., who founded 
it 1) to make known the life of Christ. of His 
Blessed Mother and the lives of the saints; 2) to 
raise funds for the support of St. Christopher's Inn. 

Before we left Father Romanus, he gave us 
something to think about. “Even one broadcast over 
a New York City radio station has a potential audi 
ence of several million. Should less than 1% of these 
be listening, it would still be an audience of several 
thousand.” t 


Norman Rose has been 
with Graymoor’s program 
for nineteen years 
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EXPLORER 


SPACE 





by RON NORDSTROM and DICK LaCOSTE 


ITHIN the very near future a_ lithe 
modest Air Force major will step into the 
flightline at 
California, to embark upon one of the 


Edwards Air Force Base, 
great adventures in the history of space explora- 
tion. He is Major Robert M. White, test pilot for 
the fantastic half-plane, half-space ship X-15 experi- 
mental rocket plane. His task will be that of pilot 
ing this triumph of engineering 100 miles above the 
4,000 miles per hour. 
Ahead of him lies the thrill of piloting the needle- 


earth at speeds exceeding 


posed craft to the very fringe of space, but behind 
him lurks the shadow of a jinx which already has 
cost the lives of 13 men. 

It all began several years ago in September 1956. 
Balding Captain Milburn (Mel) G. Apt, an Air 
Force Officer well known in test pilot circles, 
hastily bade his wife goodbye, silently kissed his 
sleeping children, and left the house for a routine 
day's work. Mel Apt’s “routine” work-day, however, 
consisted of attempting to smash a speed record in 


the supersonic, hush-hush Bell X-2. 


EL Apt never returned home. A search crew 
M found his smashed body several hours later. 
He had jettisoned the cockpit capsule when the 
X-2 spun crazily out of control 45,000 feet above the 
earth. but in so doing had momentarily blacked 
out and couldn't complete bailout procedures. 

Instead of drifting lazily to earth under a billow- 
ing white parachute, Apt’s body fell at flashing 
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speed to the rock-strewn California landscape. Ex- 
perts doubt he regained consciousness during his 
blinding fall to the desert floor. 

Apt was the 13th test pilot to die at Edwards 
since 1950. Will this unlucky number end the series 
of crash victims? 

Bob White is a happy 


intelligent, in good health, and satisfied with his 


well-adjusted man. He is 


work. But what are his feelings about piloting th 


radically new craft of the spaceship project? 


rpyo date White hasn't physically flown the stubby- 
pete craft. But Scott Crossfield, an ace pilot 
has, and he’s still around. Crossfield holds the stick 
for static and glide tests of the X-15. On November 
5, 1959, an explosion ripped the rocket ship while 
it was hurtling along at an eight mile altitude. 
Crosstield displayed his almost legendary prowess 
by bringing his charge safely home after skidding 
spectacularly along the desert floor. 

Crossfield made it. Will White? 

Like ball-players and actors, test pilots are im- 
pressed by such a thing as a “jinx.” Generally 
speaking, the people who suffer the most from a 
jinx are the ones who believe in it. 

Bob White doesn’t hold with jinxes, or grem- 
lins, or other such superstitions. He’s happily mar- 
ried, has a young son for whom he’s a constant 
companion, and regularly attends Mass at the base 
chapel. 

It's going to be his job to pilot the needle-nosed 
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Whenever man faces the unknown there is a natural and 





understandable anxiety concerning the future. As the 


secrets of the space age are being uncovered 


only dedicated men have what it takes tor the task 


ocket plane in its first attempt to penetrate outer 
space. To do his job well, White must concentrate 
n the task facing him, rather than worry about 
the series of accidents which preceded him 

Where does space begin? Most often, the word 
pace means outer space beyond Earth, Outside the 
atmosphere of Earth. From a flight viewpoint, outer 
space is where oxygen gets too thin to support a 
ehicle and its passengers. The temperatures go 
lown, down, down. 

Among the little-known hazards of space flight— 
sides the oxygen and pressure problems—are zero 
gravity, cosmic rays and meteors. 

Oxygen shortage is taken care of by masks and 
1 graduated supply. The pressure problem, which 
bends, 


can cause the is handled by pressurized 


ults. 


\ tests, many men have experienced minus or plus 
ean It is what most of us have felt when the 
ler coaster starts downw urd. The reverse is when 
the roller coaster starts upward quickly. The feeling 
{ weightlessness is temporarily alarming. Some 
eople enjoy the sensation. The worst effects of con- 
tinued minus gravity seem to be mental confusion 
nd nausea. The first is overcome by practice and 


xperience. The second by motion sickness drugs. 





Papa White explains the workings of the X-15 to his young son 
Gregory. Quiet evenings at home relax him for a day of flying 


Cosmic rays are of less danger. They increase 
with altitude from sea level to 15 miles. Then they 


decrease. South American Indians in the 


Andes live 
at heights where cosmic rays are intense. They show 


little effects from such conditions. 


VEN on exploratory trips unto the upper atmos- 
ag human reactions to isolation become a 
problem. Man, who belongs to the community of his 
fellows, is now alone in the silent empty incompre 
hensible vastness of space. How will he react to 
this isolation? Will he be able to concentrate on the 
study of the unknown? Will he overcome the con- 
finement? Will he be able to think his way through 
any sudden hazards? In other words, will he be 
able to “take it?” 

These are some of the questions which face the 
members of the Explorer project. They involve the 
problem of how human beings measure up to 
the unknown hazards of space discovery. 

\ veteran of World War II as a P-51 jockey 
over Germany, and a holder of the Air Medal for 
completing 52 combat missions, Bob White has two 
things to think about: his family, and, when he is 
on the job, his space project. The jinxes can go jinx 
themselves. Besides himself, he’s got his wife Doris 


and his son Gregory praying for him. t 





Two test pilots on the Explorer project compare notes with Bob 
White, center, next to the needle-nosed half-space rocket ship 
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Delinquency Can be Stopped 
Continued from page 9 
people seek 
atford the 


ments lacking in the home 


with 
ele- 
For the 
most part, this has been shown to be 


of 


affiliation 
essential 


young 


those who 


an essential element “gang 
membership. 

Problems arise when activities of 

le gang group are not acceptable to 
the community the 
gang must be weaned from anti-social 
acts often performed for “kicks,” be 


fore they 


rhe members of 


become habitual criminals 


It is during these pre-teen and 
early adolescent years that parents 
meet their greatest challenge They 
must maintain faith in the child's 
ability to meet and conquer the 
temptations. But, at the same time, 
they must know the persons with 
whom he associates, the pl ices he 


freque nts and the things he does 
What do 


strengthen 


to 


with 


else can 
their 


their children and help them assume 


parents 


relationship 


responsibility for their acts? The dem- 
atfection and con- 
cern for the child is basic Each child 
wants to feel that he is loved and 
wanted. He would like to have satis- 
fving experiences with his parents and 
also find them. willing to discuss prob- 
lems and advice and 
When the parent-child relationship is 
based upon affection, discipline 


onstration of real 


give counsel. 
be- 
comes acceptable and effective. Un- 
der limits 
the can be 
lished which are more readily accept- 
able to him. A child wants to know 
what is and what is not acceptable. A 


these circumstances. upon 


child’s behavior estab- 


child wants the security which comes 
with the feeling that he is important 
enough to warrant parental concern. 
A child does not get a “complex” by 
being corrected. The manner in which 
a parent disciplines his child is the 
crux of the problem. Studies 
that parents of delinquent children 
usually employ harsh and erratic dis- 
cipline. The administration of 
pline which 


show 


disci- 
is firm and kindly is 
corrective 

This prepares the child for future 
life when must conform to re- 
strictions imposed by society for the 
common good. The authority of the 
policeman, the teacher, the clergy and 
society in general is bolstered by the 
constructive use of parental authority. 

Certainly panacea to 
eliminate delinquency. There is no 


he 


there is no 
one cure for this most complex of 
human problems. But there is no 
deubt that parents are the most im- 
portant influence for good training of 
children. Secondly, the help of the 


| community is essential to enable par- 


ONE 


ents to rear their children properly 
rhe church, school recreational facili. 
all agencies 
work to support and enhance 
life. Thus, each and every citizen 
the take individu 
as well as collective interest in eff 


ties, and service 


must 
family 
community must 
to plan and work for the protect 
of the 
sons, places and things which are c 
to 
crime, und the fostering of approy 
ate to maximum 

dividual and social growth. t 


children elimination of pe 


ducive delinquency and ith 


services permit 


, . 
Underdeveloped Countries 
Continued from page 13 


Many 
world suffer similarly, especially 


the 
1 the 
tropical areas. According to the Work 
Health 


two hundred million people a 


and traq other parts of 


Organization, malaria struck 


Vear as 


recently as 1955, causing two millior 
deaths per annum. Tracho a 
highly infectious eye disease, afflicts 


LL Ee EEE 


AT MARY’S SHRINE 


Phy 


That bring perfection to Thy face 


Lovely are humble features 
Edifying lesser creatures 
Who beseech Thy Holy Grace. 


Let me rest within Thy haven 
For one hour of muted praver 
Let my 


With 


heart and soul be @1 


Thy 


aven 


perfect graces rare. 


While I strive to emulate 
Thy patient love divine, 
Let Thy 


With this imperfect soul of mine. 


virtues integrate 


—VioLET Gipson WALKER. 


LLL 


four hundred million people. It is the 
most important world cause of blind- 
ness and the cause of much poverty 
In 1948, a cholera epidemic claimed 
20,000 lives in Egypt. In 1960 it pre- 
sented a serious menace in Pakistan 
There three and ten 
million cases ot leprosy in the world, 
possibly 2.3 Africa 
meningitis 
yaws are rampant in many parts of 
the globe. 


are between 


million 
Tuberculosis, 


cases in 


alone. and 


There are only 1,250,000 physi- 
cians in the world; and twice as many 
are needed. For example, Africa, with 
an awful prevalence of diseases, has 
only one-tenth as many doctors per 
thousand people as the United States. 


Continued on page 22 
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OF THE MONTH 


The Why and How of Indulgences 


QUESTION: I am a recent convert. During my instructions I was told what 
indulgences mean, but would you kindly explain them again? I am particularly 
puzzled by the various designations, “300 days,” “seven years,” and so forth. 

—Mrs. J. Schaefer, St. Louis, Mo. 


the 
purgatory. 
Catholic, 


a doctrine which can be 


ANSWER: The subject of indulgences is particularly appropriate for 
November 


Indulgences, of course, are 


month of when we pray especially for the souls in 


also highly useful for the living. Every 


moreover, ought to have a clear knowledge about 


so easily misunderstood. 


Why Indulgences? 


lo understand indulgences properly we must first grasp the true nature of 


sin, since one follows the other. If there were no sin, there would be no need 
for indulgences. Why is this? 

When al 
the infraction is serious. one takes a stand not only against the law but against 
the Author of the law as well. “He is against Me,” de- 
clared Christ. At the time, the sinner by of breaking the law 
puts some thing else in the place of God. It is as it God said, “Choose between 
In effect, then, the 


from God and 


person commits sin, he freely decides to go against God's law. If 


who is not with Me 
same his choice 
me and this forbidden pleasure or that illicit possession.’ 


siuner, committing a serious sin, turns his whol being away 


toward the object of his self-will 
God 


merits 


of course, is infinitely just and He punishes every sin iecording to its 
Since the from God, he 
by which, if he does not repent he will be without God forever 


incurs a pe nalty 
At the 


time, since the sinner turned to some te mpor il, earthly pleasme or object in 


sinner chooses to turn away 


same 


place of God, he also receives a temporal punishme nt 


The guilt of sin (and eternal punishment) are remitted by the sacrament of 


penance or by perfect contrition. Temporal punishment. which is to be paid 


either here on earth or after death in purgatory, may be taken away in whole 


or in part through sacramental confession, by voluntary works of penance, 


and especially by indulgences. An indulgence, then, is simply a remission of 
the temporal punishment due to sin and granted by the Church after the 


guilt of mortal sin has been remitted. 


How Much Remission? 
How much temporal punishment is taken away by an indulgence? It 
depends. For greater works of penance or charity, the Church grants a 


remission of all the 


full 


due to one’s sins. For other acts of piety the Church gives a partial indulgence 


plenary indulgence, that is, a temporal punishment 
a limited amount of temporal punishment. These amounts 
“300 days,” 


years,” and so forth. The exact numbers may sound quaint or even ridiculous 


which remits only 
are indicated by a certain number of days or years such as “seven 
to one who does not understand. “You mean that I’m getting out of 525 days 
of punishment. Whew!” There is, however, a simple explanation which makes 
such numbers reasonable and clear. 
By such specified indulgences we do not mean that one is pardoned so 
many days of punishment in purgatory. Rather the designations are indications 
of the relative retributive value which the Church attaches to various good 
works. This worth is stated in terms of the penances which were practiced 
in the early days of the Church. Three hundred days indulgence, then means 
and the Church does not 
the remission of as much temporal satisfaction as one would have 


roughly intend to measure these matters mathe- 
matically 
made if he performed a penance levied on him by the Church in the early 
ages for three hundred days. 

The actual amounts of indulgences that we gain are 
the spirit of humility, penance, and faith with which we consider indulgences. 
Indulgences form an integral part of Catholic faith. They are a precious gift 
which remind us of God’s mercy as well as His justice. November, the month 
dedicated to the poor souls in purgatory, is an apt time to revivify our ap- 
preciation for indulgences and to rekindle our zeal in gaining them both for 
ourselves and for others. 7 

—FatTHer Rocer, S.A. 


not so important as 


THAT 
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Your Last Will 
and Testament 











MANY PEOPLE put. off making a 


will until the last moment. Many 
times the last moment comes un- 
expectedly and they pass on with- 
out making a will at all. 

It is true that each state has 
laws for administering the prop- 
erty of those who die intestate. 
Usually, of the 


equal divisions 


property are made among close | 
relatives or next of kin. But sup- | 


pose you have in mind a dear 


distant relative or good friend to | 


whom you desire to leave a spe- 
cial bequest and you have also 
made this intention known to him! 
It there is no will, there is no 
proof of 


written your personal 


preference and hence the state | 
cannot be sympathetic. So do not | 


put off making a will—don’t do it 


yourself—have a lawyer help you | 


draw up one. 

From time to time, our Lamp 
readers ask how to go about leav- 
ing a bequest to the Friars for 
theit missionary work. You can 
make this known to your lawyer. 
You might suggest a bequest on 
your own behalf for a_ specific 
number of masses, say 100 to 200, 
to be said for the repose of your 
soul, or you might leave a be- 
quest—as a free gift—to the Friars 
to use wherever they, in their 
prudence, think it will do the most 
good. The legal title for such a 
bequest is: Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y. 
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Underdeveloped Countries 
Continued from page 20 

The shortage of trained nurses is sim- 
ilarly staggering 

In the United States people con- 
sume an average of 3,300 calories 
daily. But over a hundred million 
people exist on less than 2,000 calor- 
ies a day, and some 800 million get 
an average daily ration of 2,200 to 
2.400. Two-thirds of the world’s 
population is continuously hungry in 
terms of vitally needed minerals and 
vitamins. More than half of the 
world’s children under sixteen years 
of age live and die in need. Most of 
them have never known milk or 
medicine. 

In spite of progress in many places 
the prevalence of disease and poverty 
has been ch rac te ristic ot enormous 
parts of the world for ages. But today 
there is a vital difference. The billion 
and a half grossly underprivileged 
people in the world (more than eight 


ee eg a 


NOVEMBER 


Beneath cluttered stars 
and vintaged moon 
the cargoed trees 
harp thank-you’s tune. 
Sister Mary Honora, 0.s.F. 


OPS Se 


times as many as in all of the United 
States) are no longer apathetic 
willing to wait meekly for death. They 
have awakened and are no_ longer 
fatalistic rheir imaginations are 
stirred by the global “revolution of 
rising expectations.” They want longer 
and more dignified lives for them- 
selves and for their children. Many 
are in active revolt against conditions 
or systems, which have molded the 
lives of their peoples for centuries 

In recent years the United States 
and other countries—have contributed 
billions of dollars to help foster the 
economic growth of underdeveloped 
countries in order that their hunger 
misery and sickness might be less 
ened. Since 1948, when the United 
States began its post-Marshall Plan 
program of foreign aid, this country 
has extended some 16 billion dollars 
of foreign economic aid in the form 
of grants (that is, gifts) as well as 
loans and credits. While this has been 
a weighty effort, it appears small be- 
side our expenditures of five billion 
dollars a year for candy and chewing 
gum alone. 

Why, you may ask, should we give 
foreign aid to these countries? Foreign 
aid is justified on two counts. We 











A New World 


It was the cold, icy night of 
February 14, 1493. The stormy 
seas tossed the two tiny sailing 
ships unmercifully. All aboard were 
certain they would never see their 
beloved ones agam What was 
even worse, the world would never 
know of the glorious news they 
alone carried 

Aboard one ship the Admiral 
and his men devised a game, partly 
to get God's help and partly to 
keep active and amused. The game 
was a lottery. A chick-pea for each 
man aboard Was placed ln a Ssea- 
man’s cap. One pea had _ been 
marked with a tiny cross-cut. The 
sailor who drew the marked pea 
was to perform the duty desig- 
nated. The first duty was to make 
a pilgrimage to a religious shrine, 
on behalf of all his shipmates—if 
the ship were saved 

lhe Admiral himself drew the 
first marked pea and vowed to 
fulfill the pledge 

rhe celestial powers seemed 
unimpressed by the first lottery, so 
a second was set up. The peas 
were shaken again and this time 
the duty was to represent the sea- 
men at a pilgrimage to a far-distant 
shrine One of the deck hands 
drew the marked pea and the 
Admiral promised to pay his ex- 
penses 

Again, God seemed to be paying 
slight attention to the heartfelt 
$.0.S. and a third lottery was 
devised. This time the Admiral 
again drew the marked pea and his 
duty was to watch all one night 
and pay for a Mass at a Church 
when the ships finally made land. 

Still the weather continued foul 
In fact, it stormed till every man 
aboard made a vow to go to the 
first shrine of the Virgin they 
should see and say prayers. Also, 
ea h mack a special vow None 
expected — t 


by now that all was lost 


escape. They were 
sure 
Playing “beano” is not usually 
the way to God’s favor, but late 
that night the weather did clear. 
The storm-battered ships sailed on 
home to tell their glorious news. 
Who was the Admiral? Chris- 
topher Columbus. What was the 
important news? A new world had 
been discovered on October 12, 
1492—and the discoverers almost 
drowned before they could tell 
their wondrous tale! t 


—Mvnrié_ LEDERER 
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must assist the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world both 1) in the 
American national interest and 2) for 
reasons of Christian morality. 

It should be obvious to everyone 
at this period of history that the 
underdeveloped areas have awakened 
from centuries-old slumber. They are 
determined to raise their standard of 
living. Some, like India with her 400 
million people, prefer to do it under 
conditions of freedom—political, eco- 
nomic and cultural. Others, like Red 
China, are in the iron grasp of goy- 
ernments which believe in achieving 
the goal by brute force, with human 
beings held in bonddge. As the saving 
goes, the race will go to the swift 
The underdeveloped countries are 
watching on the sidelines. Many of 
them have no experience with politi- 
cal freedom and do not sense its 
ippeal. All of them know bitter 
hunger and early death. And _ they 
watch hungrily, in both the literal 


ind figurative sense, the economic 
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Frost-slain gentians, 
asters stiff and chill 


summer's squadroned phalanx 


clocked on the hill 
Sister Mary Honora, 0.8.4 
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progress of the free nations and the 
Communist-run countries. 

What form of aid should we send 
to needy countries? It is not all in the 
form of dollars. A large amount con- 
sists of surplus food. Under Public 
Law 480 (1954) more than 400 
million dollars worth of surplus com- 
modities have been donated to relieve 
distress from famine and other large- 
scale disasters. Under the Agricultural 
Surplus Disposal Act much additional 
food has been given to charitable 
agencies for distribution abroad. In 
1958, for instance, Caritas-Chile, a 
Roman Catholic organization, aided 
1,477,000 people, including 650.000 
mothers and infants, in that country 
with American surplus food. In that 
vear one of every five Chileans re- 
ceived American powdered milk, corn 
meal, flour or cheese—a most welcome 
gift to hungry waifs, expectant 
mothers, and families suffering from 
unemployment. Additional amounts 
of surplus food is sold for local cur- 
rency—such as Indian rupees—which 
is invested in various Mutual Security 
projects or is used to finance the ex- 
change of students and teachers, the 
support of American government 


Continued on page 26 
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JAPANESE CUSTOMS 


BECAUSE OF THI admixture of 


Buddhism and Shintoism in the cul- 
tural life of Japan, the 


former years looked upon as suspect 


Church in 


ny customs which seemed t have 


their basis in these pagan religions 
But the christianizing of some of the 
cultural and traditional customs which 
become completely separated 
their 


increasing 


have 


from former pagan origins is 


gaining popularity — in 
Japan. Such items as the “butsu-dan”, 
a small shrine kept in the home in 
the “ihai” (ancestral tablets) 
an image of Buddha various 
other paraphernalia are kept, have 
been taken over lock, stock and barrel 


which 


and 


and turned into real Catholic shrines. 
In the shrine appearing in the photo- 
graphs, a crucifix replaces the statue 
of Buddha in the original “butsu-dan” 
ind a hand-carved statue of Our Lady 


adorns the left-hand corner. At the 


ight is a picture of a recently de- 
ceased member of the family. The 


Japanese have great respect for their 
deceased and the Catholics pray reg- 
ularly for the their 
The shrine itself keeps the traditional 
but when the 
doors are opened it displays a Chris- 


repose of souls 


structure lacquered 
tian shrine where the members of the 
family have their prayers in common. 

During the feast of O-Bon which 
is the Festival of the Dead, the Jap- 
anese perform a_ traditional stately 
dance to the accompaniment of flutes 


and drums. This festival comes in the 


yy, 
~ 


MISSIONS 


summer and, particularly in the 


smaller, country towns, everyone 


participates. In some sections of the 


country, Catholic musicians have 
written special music in the tradi- 
tional manner for a Catholic Bon- 
Odori and the Catholics have their 


own celebration in the church-yard. 
This 


looked upon very favorably by the 


adapting of local customs is 


pagans and in instances has 


tended to erase the feeling that the 


some 
Catholic religion is foreign 


OTHER FESTIVALS 


November and December in Japan 


are the marriage season If you cry 


at weddings, the strain might be too 
much for you—some churches and 
temples are the scene of as many as 


25 day! Phe 


=) ceremonies a gorgeous 


costumes and € laborate h ur -does 


worn by the brides send shutter-bugs 
into a frenzy. But no one will object 
if you snap away to your heart’s con- 
tent 
and groom! 


November | 


month-long 


. . least of all the happv bride 


at the Shoso-in, Nara; 
airing of the 
3.000 exotic 


opens a 


Imperial Treasures 


relics of ancient Japan—such as jewels 
silverware and ceremonial robes, as 
well as tools and instruments 


some dating back to 748 A.D. 


Getting into the Imperial Treasures 
Depository will take a little effort 
You must arm vourself with two 


documents—one witnessing the ap- 


proval of the museum director, the 
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Crucifix replaces statue of Buddha 


letter 
vou 


second, a formal introductory 


from a diplomat representing 
But the 


displays make these preliminaries well 


own government. dazzling 
worth-while 

\ splendid sight for the visitor is 
“Tori-no-Ichi,” the Fair of the Fowl, in 
November. One of the 
tions takes place at Asakusa, in Tokyo 
A throwback to the feudal age, 


include 


best celebra 
cere- 


monies parades with 


“kumade” 
bamboo pole 
Phe rake 


owner's hope of gathering any good 
g 


an ornamented rake on a 


is meant to symbolize the 
fortune that may roll into his house- 
hold. Some rakes 
at the decorated end 
flock of glittering 
and mascots made of paper, and riot- 


are four feet across 
and from them 
swing a charms 
ously colored with paints. You might 


see a mask representing a_ smiling 
legendary damsel known as Okame, a 
gilded rice sack, a_ rice-measuring 
S¢ ale, large gold coms, and so on 

A children’s paradise, Japan 
been called. “Schichi-go-san” — on 
November 
families with a daughter of 7, a 
of 5, 


voungsters 


has 


15 is a festive occasion for 
son 
rhe 


formal 


or a 3-yvear-old of either sex 

are dressed in 
their shiny black hair 

trimmed with flowers and ribbons 


kimono 


and off they go, shrine-visiting with 
parents, to seek celestial favors. The 
tots look like so many dolls, small and 
exquisite. 

Did you know the Japanese cele- 
brate a Thanksgiving Day of their 
own? It’s November 23, a new na- 
tional holiday. The Emperor and _ his 
people give thanks for the fruits of 


labor and an American can 


readily join in the spirit of the day. TF 
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THE LAST 
ANOINTING 


HERE is a story told of a Catho- 

lic teacher who one day asked 

her class, “How many sacraments 
are there?” Before she had a chance 
to single out one of her*pupils to 
answer, the small arm of a girl 
rocketed up. And without waiting 
for it to be acknowledged, her weak 
little voice responded, “None, Ma’m. 
My grandma had the last ones yes- 
terday.” 

| Such ignorance may be excus- 

able im a child, but how many 
,adults are there who know very 
little about the sacraments in gen- 

' eral or about the Last Sacrament 

}-° fy particular. In a world in which 
neglect for the spiritual is preva- 

» Jent, many have associated Extreme 

Unction with a fear of death. Death 

“4s seen as a destroying finger which 
brings to an end material wealth 

and worldly success. 

F The Christian’s attitude toward 
death is quite different. For him it 
is a time when he is most aware of 
the inadequacy of human help and 

“the need for divine assistance. He 
looks to the Catholic Church for 

“this assistance. And the Church re- 
sponds by imparting on him the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

Perhaps you have been present 
when a priest came to a home to 
adininister the Last Rites to a dying 
person. After having been met at 
the door, he proceeds to the sick 
room, gives a peace greeting and 
sprinkles the sick and whoever else 
is present with holy water. If the 
dying person is able to make his 
Confession, everyone else will 
leave the room. They may return 
for the anointing, which is carried 
on according to the following 
words: “By the sacred anointing 
and His most ‘tender mercy, may 
the Lord forgive you whatever sins 
you may have committed by sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, speech, touch, 
walking. Amen.” All then say the 
Our Father and the priest gives the 
sick person the Holy Communion 
of the dying with the words, “Re- 
ceive, brother, this Food for your 
journey, the Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He may guard you 
from the malicious enemy and lead 
you into everlasting life. Amen.” 
Finally, he exhorts the sick to be 
serry for his sins and to offer his 
pains in reparation for them and 
then gives the Papal blessing which 


gh 
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grants a plenary indulgence ut the 
hour of death. 

A restoration of bodily. health, 
although not guaranteed by Ex- 
treme Unction, frequently is an 
effect of this sacrament. The spe- 
cial grace of this sacrament, how- 
ever, is that it remits venial sins, 
destroys the remnants of past sin 
and takes away the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin. In other words, 
when a person receives Extreme 
Unction with the right disposition, 
he is enabled to go directly to 
heaven without undergoing the 
sufferings of Purgatory! 

This sacrament may be received 
by any Catholic who has reached 
the age of reason and is in danger 
of death through sickness, accident, 
or old age. What about soldiers 
going into battle or criminals going 
to the electric chair? Neither of 
these can receive Extreme Unction 
because they are not in danger of 
death through sickness. 

Many Catholics postpone calling 
a priest to administer Extreme Unc- 
tion. They fear that the sick person 
will be shocked to realize that he is 
at death’s door. Such action de- 
prives the sick person of precious 
time to prepare his soul for the 
next life. This sacrament should be 
associated with hope and not with 
fear. Priests can give hundreds of 
examples of dying persons who re- 
vived after having been anointed. 
The strength and comfort brought 
to their souls also had a salutary 
effect on their bodies. 

No description of Extreme Unc- 
tion can excel that given in the 
Epistle of St. James: Is any man 
sick among you? Let him bring in 
the Priests of the Church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him 
with Oil in the Name of the Lord. 
And the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick man: and the Lord shall 
raise him up: and if he be in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him. t 

~—SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


LETTERS to the Editor 


About Africa 

Dear Editor: In the October L 
Douglas Roche emphasizes the Islamiza- 
Africa 
ample, the 
curred 


AMP, 
tion of In Tanganyika, for ex- 
Mohammedan advance oc- 
during the First World War 
Catholic missionaries were 
Secondly, the 


Oppose 


when many 


interned, Mohammedans 


do not many of the 


pagan cus 
Africans such as the cult of 


And thirdly, 


men to 


toms of the 
the dead 

will have 
But one great advantage of the African 
Catholic is that he has generally had 
some schooling and is able to take im- 


Mohammedans 


permit several wives 


portant positions in the new era of inde- 
pendence. Matthew Green 
Cos Cob, Conn 


The Age of Automation 


Dear Editor: After reading Automation 
Friend or Foe? by Paschal Angell, S.A, 


in the October Lan, I listened to 
Walter Reuther on the Mike Wallace 
show. Ruether claims that working on 


the assembly line is telt by most workers 
to be degrading. He went on to say that 
the only solution would be 
of time off 
—in which such a worker could improye 
his mind. 


long periods 
such as six months to a vear 
Two questions seem to aris 

will automation make this 
kind of time oft possible ? How about the 
worker who might not want to “improve 
his mind?” John Kane 


Rochester, N.Y, 


here: How 


The Blessed Mother 


Dear Editor: In the article on Why 
Catholics Honor Mary in the October 
Lampe the following quotation from 
Dante is given: The Blessed Virgin is 
“Daughter of Thy Son.” What is the 
meaning of this? Mrs. T. Daly 


Bronx, N.Y. 
(The basic meaning of Dante’s phrase is 
that Mary has been created by God and 
is also the Mother of God. The 
attempted to 


article 
explain how this is so. Ed 


Renew 
Dear Editor I enc lose check for $5 to 
cover a two vear renewal subscription to 
Tue Lamp. I enjoy reading it very much, 
and as a matter of fact think it is one of 
the best arranged formats I have seen in 
any magazine. And of course, the read- 
ing matter is always the best. 
John J. Kelly 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


In a Business World 


Dear Editor: The article “Towards a 
Christian America” by Patrick Hunt, 
S.A., seems to favor the use of such 


billboards 
posters, luncheon clubs, ads, etc. for the 
of a “Christian America.” | 
agree that these could constitute a be- 
ginning, but much deeper and _ lasting 


contemporary techniques as 


promotion 


methods are required in order to bring 
about a truly Christian spirit. 
Joseph L. O'Connor 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
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HOW DO YOU RATE AS A BABY SITTER? 
How po you rate as a baby sitter? 
Have you ever stopped to check 
yhether you have been properly 
trained or are otherwise qualified for 


1e responsibility you so readily take 
the care of another's baby? 

If you try for a job, you no doubt 
ave taken great pains to be pre- 
ared for that particular job. You 
vant to know about the techniques 
ind vou get references. When re- 
sponsibility is involved people are 
interested in character and wonder 
about morals and habits 

Consider this. If you want some- 
thing urgent done for you, you want 
to be sure that vou’ve got the best 
person for the job You're concerned 
bout such things as honesty and 
dependability. 


TEEN TOFPI 


at ARE SORES ERC ee Dr 


you You offer vour services as a baby sit 
Do ter, vou take a few moments to rate 
you check your experience, reliability 
sure 
the If vou don’t, vou'll not be con- 
confront 
may 


n attempted burglary to 


electric power failure to baby’s sud- 
A warning comes from Ernest G. 

the 
“The 


well intentioned but untrained baby Vos 

e 0 
ir- 
responsible teenage cousin who uses 


a front for unchap- 


next prima donna sleepyhead You may 





























































door or the vounaster down the street 
or even vourself 


Osborne suggests that before 


your baby sitter I. Q 
Do vou like children? 


cerned with the comfort and the wel- 
fare of the baby. 

Have vou had experience and are 
you reliable? 

You must have both if vou are to 
properly care for a baby and be 
capable of handling any emergencies 


that may arise 
Are vou mature enough? 
should be old enough to be 
® trusted with a child and old enough 


to remain awake and alert when 
hours on duty run late into the night. 
Do vou doze off easily? 


You're taking a risk if vou’re a 


not be able to hear the babv’s ery 
above the sound of the television set 

Are vou in the habit of inviting 
teen-age friends to visit with vou? 

Having company while on the job 
will only divert attention from your 
prime responsibility, the care and 
safety of the baby 

Do vou know how to use a tele- 
phone properly? 

You mav have no difficulty calling 
your girl friends. But do you know 
how to get in touch with vour local 
police or fire department, should it 
be necessary? 

Do you know hew to lift a baby? 

In lifting a young baby, proper 
support must be given the back and 
neck. A baby also has an instinctive 
fear of falling and a firm grip is nec- 
essary for security and safety. 

Do vou know how to feed baby? 

There will be times when you'll 
be on duty during baby’s feeding 
schedule. You should know how to 
warm the formula, how to test it so 
it isn’t too hot, how to hold and feed 
baby and how to burp it 

Do you know how to bathe the 
baby? There will be times when 
youll have to assume this responsi- 
bility. You should be able to prepare 
the bath and know how to place and 
handle baby in it. 

Are you able to diaper a baby? 

Every baby sitter should be able 
to diaper a baby and do it well. Pa- 
tience, care and a proper diapering 
technique are necessary. The joke 
about pinning the baby isn’t really 
funny. 

The National Baby Care Council 
this Fall will launch a nationwide 
training course for baby sitters. It is 
available free to all schools. t 
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The Corpus 
Christi Cross 


N June 14, 1900, in the foothills 

of the Highlands which skirt 

New York's Hudson River, a 
shaft of wood was driven into the 
ground as a claim. The story be- 
hind this piece of wood is an 
interesting one 

The day was especially hot and 
humid as a middle aged man, 
wearing a heavy brown Franciscan 
slender cedar tree 


robe, eyed a 


from top to bottom. He began to 
sway and in 


it to the 


pressure it mto a 
short — time to] 
ground 


While he 


iother 





tripped t t twigs 


man, this one somewhat 


taller well-built ind balding 
fastened straight branch to the 
narrower en f the cedar, thus 


fashioning a cross. He was not a 


carpenter by trade, but a barber 
Born of Jewi 


many, he had 


1 parents in Ger 
been in America 
since his fourteenth year. His name 
Ferdinand Wallerstein. (Later he 
became Brother Anthony. 
[he cross now assembled 

third man fumbled with a tattered 
the Book of ¢ 


Prayer—trying to 


pravelr book ynmon 
loc ite a 
which he thought he 


An Englishman by 


page 
had marked 
birth, he had 
studied for the Anglican ministry 


and had journeyed to America to 
work. His 
Rev. John Howell Geare. 


But perhaps the most arresting 


do missionary name 


inember of the trio was the one 
who selected the tree. His father 
had been an Episcopalian Rector 
and he himself had studied for 
the ministry. He was here in the 
Highlands to start a new enterprise 

With the cross raised high, the 
three began to ascend the 700 
them, Mr. 
leading and clearing 
the way by forcing aside over- 
hanging limbs. Rev. Geare read 
aloud from his prayer book. The 


foot mountain before 


Wallerstein 
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robed clergyman followed carrying 
on his shoulders the cross. 


The ascent was slow and labori- 
ous. Beads of sweat appeared on 
the forehead of the cross bearer 
His woolen robe was soaked. Try 
ing to concentrate on Rev. Geare’s 
interrupted and gasping prayers 
was difficult for him. His mind 
began to wander. He remembered 
M her he had 


mount with ai 


Episcopalian Bishop io show him 


the past 


autumn 


climbec this ery 


the glittering Hudson through the 
foliage. He re 


called how he had lost the way and 


golden and fiery 
the view. He thought of the Eng 
lish doctor him 60 


pounds only 


who had sent 
the month before to 
purchase 24 acres on the top of 
the mountain 

But his new enterprise monopo 
lized his thoughts. This mountain 
he hoped, would one day serve as 
t launching base for a vast army 
#f missionaries, who would spread 
the kingdom -of God 


tions. He Vis here now, On the 


In all direc 


feast of Corpus Christi, to inaugu 


] 


rate 


is project by claiming the 

mountain for God. 
Reaching the top, the trio paused 

for breath then 


gently lowered the cedar into a 


The cross bearer 


hole in the ground. The mission 
God's 


cross 


was accomplished: it was 
mountain now. This cedar 
was staked in God’s name. 
The man in the brown robe was 
Fr. Paul James Francis, Founder 
of the Friars of the 
Atonement. The mountain: Gray- 
moor. The cross: the Corpus Christi 
Cross, still standing—to be seen by 
the thousands of pilgrims who visit 
Graymoor each year. t 
SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


Franciscan 


Underdeveloped Countries 


Continued from page 22 


offices or purchases of strategic ray 
materials needed by this count to 
stock-piling purposes 

American and other Western econ 
omic aid does not buy friendsh p tor 
the West or U.S. And even if it were 
possible it would be beneath ow 
national dignity and decency to at 
tempt it. But Western economic aid 


does give underdeveloped countries a 


fair chance to grow in economic 


stabilit It 
an opportunity to pursue 


strength ind politic dl 
gives them 
these goals moa more rational basis 
/ 
which is always éasier when physic il 
With such 
from the West and Japan thev can 
thei 


ittend schools and 


! 
winger is absent issistance 


dare hope that children ma 
grow into maturity 
manage their 
factories efficiently And 


universities, learn to 


farms and 


with this all, there flourishes the de 
sire and ability to maintain a. spi 
of sound national independen 
lo not bow to Communist 
fall f Moscow's blandishm« 
In addition to the political arg 
I ni 1 the i 
| obligation to hely | 
\ te months betore 
leath t double-barreled arg 
\ expre lb Pope Pius XII 
f eco c assistance to t 
ne el YT ‘ 1 t 
' « i t if¢ {tv ¢ ) 
id rou nterest ur t 
ertake hout ke f ti T 


A Thing of Beauty 
( ed f page 15 


Shivering with the ache of guilt and 
mfusion, the 


] 
oor sweepings 


woman Scooy) 1 the 


m toa piece of ¢ ird 


board, lifted the stove lid and pushed 

debris into the ebbing fi: Her 
eves looked to the wall above the 
stove, to the pape plate that d 
era Hans had decorated in the art 
| \loud. in uneven voic Panya 
ead tiie orange-crayoned \ iS 
GOD BLESS OUR HOME. The fire 
rackled into flame and in that mo- 
nent of brightness, Peter burst to 
the kitchen. “Wheré are my_ toys 
Mama? 


Tanya pointed to the box by the 
door. “There, in the apple crate.’ 

Peter scowled, a lock of vellow hair 
falling over one eye. “That's the stuff 
Mrs. Ericson gave me. I 
toys from home.” 


want my 


“This is your home, son.” 


“Budapest is my home!” shouted 
the boy. 
Tanya wheeled around to face him, 


the poker gripped tightly in her hand. 


Continued on page 28 
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THIRTEEN STEPS TO KITCHEN SAFETY 


MORE THAN FOUR MILLION people are 
injured in home accidents each year 
and according to information supplied 
by the National Satety Council, more 
kitchen than 


accidents occur in the 


other room of the 


in any house. On 
the bright side no room offers more 
opportunity to do something about 
guarding family safety 

According to Judith Stone, a New 


York home economics writer, “13” is 
the homemaker’s lucky 
ways that homemaker 
can use to guard the kitchen safety 
of her family and herself 


number; there 


> 
are 13 every 


1. Pots and pans. Because pot 
handles sticking out from the stove 
are easily knocked over, be sure to 


kee p pot handles turned inward Keep 


pot holders handy too a_ kitchen 
towel will protect your hand from 
heat, but a towel corner may touch 


the flame or element. If a grease fire 


starts In a pan smother it with a 


metal cover or pour generous amounts 
of salt or baking soda over the fire. 
2. Electrical 


cords and worn plugs are a 


equipment. Frayed 
major 
cause of kitchen fires, so check vours 
guards in- 


Make sure 


circuits, for 


periodically. Have safety 
stalled on unused outlets 
you don’t overload vour 


electrical fires are among the hardest 


to put out. (It the lights dim when 
you turn on an appliance vour cir- 
cuits are probably overloaded.) 

3. The Oven. Modern gas and 


electric ovens light without matches, 
but if your oven does require a match, 
don’t turn on the gas until the flame 
is there. Make sure the room is well 
ventilated. 

4. Matches. Use safety 
and store them out of children’s reach. 

5. Knives. Store sharp 
a high wall rack, beyond the reach 
of children. Wash and dry them one 


matches, 


knives in 


by one, turning the sharp edge away 
from your hand, lest you get a point- 
the When 


cutting, always cut away from vou. 


ed reminder of mistake. 
For peeling, buy an inexpensive little 
gadget rather than 
knife. 

6. Dishes. The safest kind of din- 
would be the kind that 
doesn’t break easily and can stand 
hot water without curling. Some of 
the better plastics, such as melamine 
are safe to use. 


using a sharp 


nerware 


7. Cleaning fluids. Did you know 


that even non-flammable cleaning 
fluids are risky? They often give off 











MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


poisonous fumes. No matter which 
type of fluid you use, be sure the 
room is well ventilated. When using 


rubbe rg 
’ 


acids or caustics ke 
goggles if 


vear ves, 


a protective apron, and 


splashing 1S possible 
8. Cupboard doors. Close them im- 
after 


is too often the doorway 


mediately use. An open cub- 
board door 
to a lump on the head. 

9. Towels. Hang them away from 
the range to avoid fire. Use them as 
little the 


way dishes is to let the water 


as possible: most sanitary 
to dry 


evaporate 


10. Fire extinguisher. Keep a fire 
extinguisher far enough from_ the 
range so that youll never have to 


brave flames to reach it. Be sure the 
extinguisher is the type that puts out 


kind. 


kitchen is a 


fat fires as well as the ordinary 
Your best bet for the 
portable carbon dioxide or foam fire 
extinguisher. 

11. Spillage. When water 


grease spills onto the floor 


food or 
wipe it 
up immediately instead of “in a mo- 
ment.” You probably won't slip on it, 
but 


kitchen may not see it. 


knowing it’s there, someone else 
who enters the 

12. Nails and hooks. When putting 
these up, place them where passers- 
caught on them. If 


hooks high 


avoid children; your waist level may 


by can’t be pos- 


sible, hang enough to 
be their eye level. 

13. Stools. 
little to buy, 
save you a nasty fall. When climbing, 


It lasts a lifetime, costs 


and ‘a sturdy stool may 


Breakage is costly and dangerous 
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avoid 


stretch. Move 
That wav, your climb- 
ing won't be a pain in the neck—o1 
anywhere else 


little 
the stool over 


that extra 


KITCHEN SHORTCUTS 

rhe kitchen is where women spend 
out of 
There are ways to shorten this mileage 


an estimated one year four 
and labor 

Instead of carrying dishes two at a 
time from kitchen to table 
serving tray to bring them all at once 
rhen the 


soiled dishes on your return trip. Put 


use a 


use tray or cart to carry 
soiled dishes to soak even before the 
meal is over, and vou won't have to 
wait for them to soak later on. There’s 
a best way to wash each type of food 
Soak in hot 


cold soapy 


fish and dough 


from vour dishes water 


for sugary dishes water 
for egg 


with soap for greasy dishes, pots and 


warm water 


pans. 
Cut 


glassware 


doing 
last To 
“throw 


dishwashing time by 
first, 


dishwashing, 


silverware 
minimize use 


aways” whenever _ possible Using 
paper cups and plates occasionally is a 
holiday for the homemaker as 

the kids. A food 
cup exactly measures recipe “cups of 
flour.” et Paper 


besides their 


festive 


well as four-ounce 


sugar,” “cups of 


plates normal use. can 


be used for dipping fish or meats to 


be breaded in flour or bread crumbs 
or for the messv job of sifting flom 
“Cone cups,” for example, simplify 


cake-making chores. Just cut the tip 
off the cone cup and squeeze whipped 
cream or light frosting through gently 

Sink bowl need bleaching? Fill with 
add a quarter-cup of 
vourself 


warm water, 


bleac h 


chore by 


and save a second 


popping in all sponges 
brushes and mops that need cleaning 

Choose labor-saving utensils. Stain- 
less steel is easy to clean, doesn’t rust 


be handled 


kid gloves since it rarely dents, neve1 


or tarnish, needn't with 
bends out of shape. 

Remove grease from a burner by 
holding it over the flame of another 
Prevent the accumulation of 
(and the elbow 
grease) by lining the area under the 


burner. 
grease waste of 
stove burners with aluminum foil. To 
make oven-cleaning a faster and 
easier job, place a small bowl con- 
taining half a cup of ammonia in an 
unlit oven. The ammonia fumes will 
loosen burned-on grease. 

Buy an inexpensive timing device to 
turn off appliances automatically so 
you don’t have to wait and watch 
them. Whenever possible, plan an 
“all in one” meal, e.g. cook the whole 
dinner—chicken, potatoes, pie—in the 
oven. t 





AVE MARIA 


The oldest Catholic drama on 
radio, honoring Our Lady 
under the title of Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal. 
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SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER § 





GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 


A New Novena begins 
every Wednesday. 
Send your petitions today. 


Your help in maintaining the Ave 
Maria Hour will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Address your petitions to: 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal booklet on request. 











A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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A Thing of Beauty 
Continued from page 26 
He was so young, so small with the 
sad blue eyes that had seen too much. 
The woman set down the poker. put 
shoulders. 


Peter?” she 


her hands on her son's 
“What toys do you mean 
said quietly 

“My toys is all, Mama 


In his eves 


Mine.” 

lanva beheld the dazed 
look of one who see ks and remembers 
not the object of “Here,” 


t plastic sand 


his sear h 


she said picking up 


bucket and a scoop from the crate, 
“run play with these while Mama 
looks on 


The boy obediently took the pre- 
ferred toys. “You will look?” 
“Yes,” said the 


that now her search could no longer 


he said. 
mother, knowing 
be postponed. It had seemed «a thread 
when she had 
until the doctor had 
work. But 
no matter, she must carry it through 
Maybe Elgau right that 
doctors don’t know evervthing 


of hone months ago 
first planned it 
said it probably wouldn't 


now was 
hurriedly, counted 
the change in her purse. She peeked 
through the back 
Peter digging in 
the sand pile with the furious deter- 
mination of 


Tanva dressed 


half-open door 
was on his knees 
a man looking for some- 
thing valuable he has lost. She would 
leave by the front door, skirt the 
orchard, follow the creek bed 
into town. She would be back before 
he had time 


and 


to miss her 

The Woolworth store did not have 
a large selection of toys. “Too late for 
M:vvum, too early for 
Christmas stuff,” explained the clerk 
There were coloring books, cravons, 
trucks, and toys—all like those in the 
apple box at the farmhouse 

Then, passing the notions counter, 
Tanya found it—something that she 
had always kept on the kitchen table 
in the old home. She seized the little 
glass ball, shook it until the artificial 
snow flakes swirled up and around 
the tiny cottage clinging to the moun- 
tain side. Then, through misted eves, 
she watched the snow settle silently. 
How Peter had loved to shake the 
glass and try to catch the spinning 
flukes! 

Tanya’s hand trembled as she paid 
the clerk. Then, back through the cot- 
tonwood grove she hurried, her amber 
eyes blazing with the brightness of 
anticipation, 

Quietly, she tiptoed through the 
living room, into the kitchen. Peter 
was sitting on a low stool in the center 
of the floor. His grubby fingers tight- 
ened around a mayonnaise jar in his 
lap. “Sh-h, Mama,” he whispered, 
“come see.” 


summer tovs, 


Continued on page 30 








Necrology 


May thetx 
souls 
rest tn preace } 


u J} 








We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near whose 


relatives deaths have 


been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Marcial Loporte, Robert G. King 


Henry Janowski, Louise Toussaint 


Miss Lydia Haberkam Joseph 
Nolan, Herman Beckers, Herman 
Visser, Stephen Stec, Elizabeth 
Coyne, Edward Wraga, Ted Cas- 


sidy, Mike 
Maggie 
Robert 


Killerlain, Katie Dureen 
Daniel E. Mullen 
Benedict, Howe, 


Ivory 


Edward 


Catherine Uva, Herbert McCarthy 
Louis Hogan, Andrew E. Signer, 
Manuel Esteves, Annie Waldron, 
Charles Sperl, Philomena Kiefer, 
Marie Walsh, Mrs. Thomas F. 


Ryan, Mrs. Healey, B. McPhilmy 


Pauline Power Gaulton, Walter 
Peters, Sr., Frieda Haid, Frank P 
Ford, Genevieve Kekacs, Rose 
Drum, Anna Unegvarsky, Louise 
Ward, Katherine G. Golding, Mrs. 
G. W. Geiling, Anna M. Sheehan, 
Teresa Marion lovee, Joseph M 


Schreiber, John A. Falcon, Vincent 
Eva Rivet, Tillie Pilch, 
Luezko, Howard Schirch, 
Elwell, 


Magner, 


Reardon, 
Stefania 
Anthony Terpstra, Roy 
Irwin Mayer, Catherine 
Nick Reckinger 


Thomas 


James Cassidy, 


Cassidy, Jr., Anastacia 
Durreen, Lawrence Durreen, Mary 
Schwinger, Howard Heimer, Sister 
Mary Hilary Lynch, Vincent Coyle, 
Mrs. John Clarey, Louise Ward, 
Miss Marietta Boylan, Joseph Zoel 
Le Blanc, Andrew P. Sperl, Barthol 
omew Finnegan, Anna McMahon, 
William A. De Tore, Thomas 
Healey, T. McConnell, John Walsh, 
Thomas Dudley, Patrick F. Me- 
Cormack, Jean 
Jacoby, 


Hope Cronin, 
Emma Schwetz, Edward 
Duffy, Steven Ungvarsky, Mrs. E. 
E. Davenport, Mrs. William J. 
Noonan, Angela E. Atkins, Dr. 
Frank A. Cronauer, Mary A. 
Mclvor, Margaret Van Dyke. 
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HERALDED HALFBACK 


» lom has a college player so 
minated the Eastern football scene 
Joe Bellino, the heralded Navy 
ifback has this fall. A native of 
Mass., 
fcompiling the most amazing record 


Navy football. Not 
college football stand 


whester 


he is in the process 
the annals of 
g¢ by major 
ds, he stands barely 5 foot 9 and 


even 180. But what he 


cks in height and weight he more 


eigl Ss an 


mn makes up for once he tucks the 
ytball under his arm. 
Last fall, for 


Vavy men the world over something 


instance, he gave 
» cheer about especially in the an- 
aul Army. In 

Mid 
three 
Army in the 


service classic against 


his game, he became the first 


hhipman in history to score 


touchdowns against 


great classic Yes 


when he was 
linished, Army had suffered the worst 
efeat in this seventy-vear old series 
Army, of course, claims three backs 


ho were able to negotiate the hat- 


1 
ck against Navy. By a strange co- 


widence, all three cadets were full- 
wicks We 
geat Doc 


course, to the 

Blanchard in 1945, Gil 
Stephenson, in 1939, and Pat I ebel, 
n 1954. Nevertheless, a three touch- 
lown effort in this hallowed series is 
If there are 
ny doubting Thoinases it is best that 
Naval Academy at 
Annapolis for confirmation Coach 
Hardin refers to Bellino as 
probably the finest halfback ever to 
play for Navy.” Against the Army he 
was voted the “outstanding player in 


the game,” and the “back of the 


refer of 


ndeed a memorable feat 
they contact the 


Wavne 


veek.” 

This vear Joe is capping a glorious 
Already he has paced the 
glittering Tars to a surprising, if not 


campaign. 


mazing, victory over Washington, 
then ranked among the top three. 
More recently he bombed the Air 
Force Academy with his brilliant all- 
around antics. 

Another key performance was his 
Frank Merriwell heroics against Bos- 
ton College. Plaving in his own back- 
yard, SO to speak, he was the prime 
difference between the Middies and 
the Eagles. When the dust has settled 
on Chestnut Hill, Navy, or better yet, 
Bellino, had defeated the Eagles 22 
to 7. 

Joe is held in great esteem at An- 
napolis, let there be no doubt about 
that. game, he 


In an early season 


limped off the field with a minor 
ankle sprain. Observers thought the 
entire Brigade of Midshipmen, includ- 





SPORTS py soe canitt 


ing a host of Admirals, rushed to the 
sidelines to inquire as to his welfare. 

Their 
For without the 
Navy 


mediocrity 


was not unwarranted. 
Ma- 
would be relegated to 
than the 
current lofty position among the top 
five in the Nation. 


worry 
Massachusetts 
raudet 


sectional rather 


PRO PROFILE 

In the professional football ranks 
there 
focused on the 


is considerable attention being 
Green Bay Packers 
this is the bril- 
liant coaching job being turned in by 


The main reason fo 


Vince Lombardi. Born in Brooklyn 
and groomed in football at St. Francis 
Prep, and later at Fordham, Vince 


captured the imagination of the pro 
football world | last when he 
lifted the Packers 
scurity to a winning season. 

Vinee 
the sports fraternity by starring with 
the Seven Blocks of 
golden davs of Fordham football. He 


yea 
from virtual ob- 
first earned the plaudits of 


Granite in the 


earned a law degree after graduation 
in 1937 bv working his wav through 
school as a football coach at St 
High School in 
Chirty-six consecutive victories 


Cecilia Englewood, 
N. J. 
at the secondary school earned him 
national recognition and concurrently 
ended his plans to become a barrister 

After a brief 
under Ed Donowski, Vinnie was hired 
by Earl (Red) Blaik at West Point 
where he carried on for five seasons 
backfield coach. Then it 


Broadway and another 


stint at Fordham 


as the Army 
was back to 
successful venture as offensive coach 
for the champion New York Giants 
operating under the aegis of Jim Lee 


Howell. 





Vince Lombardi of the Packers 
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caught on as a head 
Bay. This was the 
biggest challenge of his career. The 
T-strategist accepted a 
near impossible assignment. As Gen- 
Head Coach, he 
little town of 
back into contention in a 


Finally, he 
mentor at Green 


47 vear old 


eral Manager and 
was asked to bring the 
Green Bay 
hurry 

Chis he accomplished in surprising 
WnAanIMOUs 
choice as “Coach of the Year” after 
leading the Packers from their worst 
record in 40 vears to their best finish 
1944, the last 
tured the world championship. 


fashion He Was a neal 


since time they cap- 

That was only the beginning of the 
line for Vigorous Vin. This year he 
that the Packers will 


have their Say betore the champion 


served notice 
ship is finally decided. This was em 
phasized when Vince vanquished the 
Baltimore Colts, World 


Champions, by a decisive margin. 


defending 


SO LONG, CASEY 


One of the most glorious chapters 


in the entire history of major league 


baseball was closed on a somewhat 
following the Pirates unbe 


comeback in the World 


sour note 
lievable 
Series. 
Casev Stengel, the OV Pertesser of 
Yankee Stadium, was unceremonious- 
lv dismissed as Manager of the Ameri- 
can League champions. A great mana- 
ger, possibly the greatest ever to come 
down the pike, Casey bowed out re 
luctantly at the age of 70, and with 
him went one of the most colorful 
known. He 
had the winning recipe, as the record 
so well attests. He directed the Yanks 
world 
championships. In the World 
Series in which he failed, each went 
the full seven games before the deci- 


eras the game has eve 


to ten pennants and seven 


three 


sion was reached. 

Casey's success, however, was not 
predicated only on winning. No mana- 
ger of record possessed the flair for 
interpreting the game as the craggy 
faced veteran of nearly a half century 
in professional baseball. 

In the very early days of his career 
he was regarded as the “finest player 
in baseball from the neck down.” 
Later events, however, were to dis- 
prove entirely this theory and he as- 
sumed the role of a master mind. He 
was everyone who 
came in contact with him as having 
an uncanny mind, the gift of total re- 
call. 

Ol Case made wrong moves, it is 
true. But he offset these with a great 
majority of ingenious moves. Now the 
Yanks turn over the head job to Ralph 
Houk, a coach on Stengel’s staff. Houk 
is in the unenviable position of follow- 
ing Casey, but he is a fighter. T 


considered — by 









CHRISTMAS WRAP 


YOU May now buy Fancy Gift Wrapping 
in THREE Beautiful Patterns . . . 


MAKE GRAYMOOR YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHRISTMAS WRAP! 


MAM OF-RAMP trom ww be 


300 


inches 


whatever 





whatever 
you needt 


THREE Boxes for 3 Dollars... 
FREE! One Extra Box if You 
Order Now 


We Pay Postage 
Clubs and Organizations write for SPECIAL PRICE in Case Lots 


GRAYMOOR PRESS 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 














IF YOU ARE MOVING— 
PLEASE SEND YOUR OLD AND NEW ADDRESS 
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| A Thing of Beauty 


Continued from page 28 
| 
| Tanya knelt before her son. Hi 
| eyes beheld the green insect crawling 
upwards from a nest of leaves in th. 


bottom of the jar 
“A real katyvdid,” said Peter firml 
“Katydid?” repeated the mothe; 
| rhe glass snowball felt cold and har 
in her hand 


| ‘I found it myself, Mama, whik 
} you were gone.” 
“Where?” 


Out back in the pear tree 

felt th 
sweep Cross the linoleum 
licking her bare knees. fingering the 


| Tanva the draught from 


open doo 


folds of her thin skirt. Instinctiveh 
she drew nearer to her son, until he 
thighs brushed against the coarse 
warmth of his levis 
‘Oh, isn't it beautiful, Mama?” 
Panva nodded 


His words came fie rcel 
proud like those of his father when he 


‘It's mine! 


had said 


Oncet we get into our ou 

place : 
Inside the jal the insect climbe 
slowly, firmly on its bent green wires 


Tanya watched with dread 
until the 
bright pinhead eves disappeared be 
neath the jar lid 
lid to let more air into the bottle 
metal scraped softly against the 
But the insect 
of freedom 


of legs 
fascination creature's har 
Peter unscrewed the 
The 
glass 
oblivious to the sound 
hacked down the oppos- 
the bottle. Only 
upwards, the eves 
pitiably on the roof of its prison. 
Suddenly, the glass ball rolled from 
the and lodged be- 
tween the boy’s sneaker-clad feet. He 
looked down. “What's that, Mama? 
Tanya felt her heart pounding in 
her ears. “It’s . . . it’s just a ball.” 
Peter bent over to look 
“What do you do with it?” 
Tanya watched her fingers picking 
at a her skirt. “It makes 


ite side of its hea¢ 


arched riveted 


woman's hand 


closer 


spot on 
snow . 


‘oh, 


one 


child. He moved 
ball rolled off into 
he the jar 
tighter in both hands, pressed _ his 


the 
and the 
Chen 


said 
foot 
a corner. seized 
nose against the glass and shouted, 
“Mama, it really is all mine!” 

Now Tanya, daring to lift her face 
up to her son, saw for the first time 
eyes shining blue and big with won- 
der. And in that moment, she knew 
that Peter, in finding the insect, had 
found himself. 

“Is it the most pretty thing in all 
the world, Mama?” 

Tanya stretched her arms wide. and 
hugging Peter and his katydid tightly. 
said, “Yes, my son, it is a thing of 





beauty.” 


——— 
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TELEVISION 


“I AM OF THE EXTREME,” writes 
Edward Fischer, “that gives television 
In the 
chapters of his book called The Screen 
4rts (Sheed and Ward, $3.50.) Mr. 
Fischer of the Notre Dame University 
Staff, is discussing two extreme views 
on the effect of TV on children: 1) 
the view 


more credit than it deserves.” 


that it produces big-eyed 
2) that TV 


monsters and 2 the 
selected, are an 


view 
programs, if wisely 
unmatched educational and recreation 
influence. 

For child or adult the question of 
the proper uses of TV is similar How 
can the thing be used with sense and 
rhe both 
discipline and taste. It boils down to 
the freedom to turn the knobs accord- 
With the sew TV 
stride 


reason? answer involves 


choic e 
full 


in his favorite 


ing to our 
season in the viewer sits 


armed with TV 


Guide and aided by his memory. 


seat 


EVENTFUL OCTOBER 


Most adult viewers will agree that 
October was an eventful month. The 
UN pickups, the Yank-Pirate spectac- 
ulars, and the Nixon-Kennedy debates 
were proof positive of the appeal of 
live, real life happenings over taped 
and filmed make-believe. For  ex- 
ample, who will forget the scene in 
which Khruschchev did a bongo with 
his fists on the desk while Macmillan 
spoke? Or Danny Murtagh wondering 
if the Pirates could ever get the 
Yankees out in that horrendous fourth 
ining in Pittsburgh? Or Dick 
Jack encountering like medieval 
knights. On November 8 it was Cron- 
kite and dozens of social technicians 
with election night Univacs. TV’s ma- 
jor purpose, it seems, is to give people 


and 


a clear view of the events going on in 
the world today. No other medium 
can match it in this regard. 

To uncover reality is the proper 
function of every art form—the stage 
play, the motion picture, and _tele- 
vision. In this way man enlarges his 
knowledge of things, of himself. and 
of God. Thus art can sharpen man’s 
sensibilities and bring him into better 
relationship with other men and with 
God. Inadequate plays and film sto- 
ries, which seek to pander to base 
desires or to distort reality, tend to 
close off man from his neighbor and 
from God. 

Many maintain 
greatest contributions to date have 
been the documentary—such — as 
Victory at Sea, CBS Reports. No other 
popular medium can do the docu- 
mentary with the same impact and 


critics that TV’s 


detail. Motion 
have gone into the wide screen and 
the big 
The 


intimate story 


attention to pictures 


(meaning three hour) movies. 
small screen and the shorter more 


is left to TV. 


SCHEDULE CHANGES 
One that 


check their schedules this season was 


change made viewers 


the relocation of from one 
night to another and from one net- 
work to another. The Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents Sunday night 
CBS staple—is now on Tuesday night 
and NBC. Walt Disney Presents has 


moved to Sunday evening. And so on. 


programs 


long a 


Again this year the networks have 


unveiled dozens ot shows, the 


majority of which follow old trite pat- 


terns 


new 


For example, among the new 
westerns are Stagecoach West 
ABC) 


characters slinging the same old guns 


Tues- 


day evening, with some new 
An attempt at comedy in cartoon for- 
mat is The Flintstones (ABC), but it 
reminded me (especially in the noise 
category) of the early Jackie Gleason 
Honeymooners. Fred Wilma 
Flintstone inhabit a split-level Stone 


Age cave. The possibility for 


and 


satire 
is evident. 
folksy family 
situation drama are My Three Sons 
(ABC) and The Andy Griffith Show. 
(CBS) In the first Fred MacMurray 


on our modern way of life 


Two ventures into 


32-Che Lamp - Har avy May BE ONE 


is a widower with three sons. Both be 
trying 
} has 
S the 
and Robert 
In the 
man of the 
wite but 


and the sons have a busy time 
to avoid Andy Grit! 
Auntie Bee te: 


| homas 


females 


one son and 


house. Danny 
Young have nothing to fear 
Tom Ewell Show, the 
house has not only a three 
mother-in-la His 
task is to outsmart these five 
We didn’t think it was too funny, 
What seems to be the most | 
ing of the 
Nothing come 
along to help out the Saturday eve- 
ning schedule. So Saturday will con- 
tinue to go alorfg with Leave It T; 
Beaver, Lawrence Welk, Have Gun 
Will Travel, and Gunsmoke. On Sun- 
day evening it is pleasant to have 
Arthur Godfrey around on Candid 
Camera. One of the promising new 
ABC’s story of Winston 
Churchill, a series put together with 
film clips and live background. It re- 
the Churchill story in his own 
words and the words of others. 
NBC-TV’s Monday schedule has 
Klondike with Ralph Taeger doing ¢ 
better-than-average 


daughters and a 


romis- 


new shows this season? 


worthy of note has 


shows is 


lates 


acting job as a 
better-than-average Gold rusher. On 
Tuesday’s screens is an old friend of 
ours—Bugs Bunny with the exciting 
skunk Pepe Le Pew. Sylvester the 
“Puddy-tat” is with them Along with 
these are the regulars—Wyatt Earp, 
Father Knows Best, Red Skeltun, and 
Garry Moore. 

Wednesday evening has most of the 
dramatic programming. Still on T\ 
is the Armstrong Circle Theater. Be- 
sides, it is the evening for Perry 
Cemo and the U. S. Steel Hour. New 
programs which might be challengers 
are the pleasant My Sister Eileen and 
Peter Loves Mary with Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy. 

We thought David Susskind’s Wit- 
ness would be a welcome addition to 
Thursday evenings. But it continues 
No New Yorker could 
sympathize with the study of Jimmy 
Walker. Didn’t resemble him nor was 
the sensational garbage called for. We 
preferred CBS-TV’s Angel in which 
an American 


to get worse. 


and his French bride 
get into comical situations. 

New private-eve programs mark 
Friday evening—nemely, Dan Raven 
and Michael Shavne. All in all, ten 
new programs have moved into Fri- 
day night, including Pat O'Brien in 
Harrigan and Son. 

And yes, plenty of specials this 
year. We look forward to Hallmark's 
Macbeth with Maurice Evans and Ju- 
dith Anderson; Dupont’s Men in 
White and Black Sox Scandal; Robert 
Arthur's Raid on Harper's Ferry, tT 
—J. J. MacInnis 








